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State  Pays 
Tribute  to 
Lincoln 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.— The  Il- 
linois "Land  of  Lincoln"  led  the 
nation  Wednesday  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

A  day-long  program  of  me- 
morial services  started  early 
Wednesday  in  the  city  of 
Springfield  where  Lincoln  lies 
buried. 

The  services  marked  the 
149th  anniversary  of  the  great 
emancipator's  birth. 
•  '.  *  * 
SPEAKING  at  Lincoln's 
tomb,  National  Legion  Com- 
Imander  John  S.  Gleason  Jr. 
called  upon  Americans  to  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  current  global  bat- 
tle for  human  freedom. 

Gleason,  of  Chicago,  said 
Lincoln  "remains  today  as 
the  most  towering  figure  of 
liberty  on  earth  because  he 
touched  with  a  sure  hand 
what  is  deepest  and  most 
sacred  in  the  human  heart 
everywhere." 

"The  durability  of  our  form 
of  government  remains  the 
unsettled  central  issue,"  he 
said.  "It  is,  as  it  was  in  Lin- 
coln's day,  the  issue  of  human 
freedom. 

"The  present,  cold  war  with 
communism  is  being  fought 
on  the  psychological,  political, 
diplomatic  and  e  c  on  o  m  i  c 
fronts. 

"Growing  Communist  mili- 
tary might  threatens  to  turn 
it  into  a  hot  war." 


PRESIDENT  Eisenhower 
had  a  wreath  placed  at  the 
tomb  by  Col.  Richard  D. 
Boerem  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard. 

Gov.  Stratton  participated 
in  the  ceremonies,  which 
included  a  Legion  pilgrimage 
to  New  Salem  State  Park, 
the  recreated  village  where 
Lincoln  lived  as  a  young 
man. 

The  Sangamon  County  Bar 
Association,  continuing  a  long 
tradition,  marched  from  the 
courthouse  in  downtown 
Springfield  where  Lincoln 
served  as  a  member  of  the 
state  assembly,  to  the  tomb. 
*  *  * 
SCHOOLS,  CITY  offices  an' 
Imany  downtown  businesses 
here  closed  fo  rthe  day  as  the 
city  observed  the  birthday  o: 
its  most  famous  son. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky,   but    Illinois    and 
Springfield  have  long  since 
claimed  him  for  their  own. 
Lincoln  practiced  law  here, 
and  here  is  the  only  home  he 
ever  owned,  a  modest  frame 
house  on  Eighth  st. 
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TRIBUTES      OF    ILLINOIS      STATESMEN. 


SHELBY  n.  CULLOn. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most  illustrious 
man  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  the  greatest  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  The  future  historian  will  place 
them  side  by  side  as  the  father  and  savior  of 
their  country.  John  Bright  said  that  the 
life  of  Lincoln  is  written  in  imperishable 
characters  in  the  history  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Lincoln  never  showed  pride 
in  his  political  elevation  which  was  not 
based  on  the  belief  that  he  might  benefit  the 
people.  His  great  desire  was  to  benefit  his 
people,  the  country,  and  mankind.  The  lif« 
of  Lincoln  belongs  to  the  world.  No  Stat© 
or  nation  can  claim  him  as  its  own. 


JAMES  R.  flANN. 

When  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  the  nation 
was  without  money  or  credit.  The  army  was 
disrupted  and  the  navy  scattered  and  use- 
less. Credit  was  restored,  abundance  of 
money  was  obtained,  the  army  was  reor- 
ganized and  increased  to  vast  proportions, 
a  navy  was  built  for  effective  use,  and  the 
most  gigantic  rebellion  of  all  times  defeated. 
Such  results  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  rapid  work  of  stupendous  genius  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Tyrants  or  men  of  iron 
usually  succeed  best  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  the  loveliness  of  Lincoln's 
character  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  the  rebellion  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people  of  the  North  and  respected  by  the 
people  in  the  rebellious  South.  As  the  years 
recede  we  can  see  better  the  loftiness  of  his 
grandeur,  though  we  are  still  too  close  to 
realize  fully  the  great  height  to  which  his 
soul  reached  in  life.  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln! What  nation  can  match  them  in  all 
history? 


HENRY  S.  BOUTELL. 

Every  one  who  visits  Lincoln  Park  in  Chi- 
cago is  impressed  by  the  simple  majesty  of 
its  statue  of  Lincoln.  The  artist  has  suc- 
ceeded in  representing  in  imperishable 
bronze  the  strongest  traits  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter. 

If  you  stand  before  it  when  a  northeast 
storm  is  beating  upon  it,  as  the  storms  of 
political  rage  and  hate  beat  upon  President 
Lincoln  during  the  years  of  his  sorest  trials, 
this  statue  will  speak  to  you  of  his  stern 
integrity,  his  rugged  independence,  his  tire- 
less patience,  his  iron  fortitude,  and  through 
the  roar  of  the  storm  you  may  hear  again 
the  calm,  solemn  words  spoken  by  him  on 
one  of  the  darkest  days  of  1864: 

"  If  it  were  not  for  my  firm  belief  in  an 
overruling  providence  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me,  in  the  midst  of  such  complications  of 
affairs,  to  keep  my  reason  on  its  seat." 

But  there  is  one  phase  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter that  this  statue  expresses  at  all  times, 
and  this  is  Lincoln's  deep  sense  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  To  a  olass  of  law  students  in 
1850  he  said:  "  Resolve  to  be  honest,  at  all 
events;  and  if  in  your  judgment  you  cannot 
be  an  honest  lawT  r  resolve  to  be  honest 
without  being  a  .awyer."  And  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  with  which  Lincoln  dis- 
charged his  duties  as  a  private  citizen  and  as 
a  public  officer  he  set  an  example  of  civic 
virtue.  This  is  a  flippant  age.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  treat  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption as  the  themes  for  jest  instead;  of,' the 
objects  of  fierce  denunciation.  Lincoln's 
whole  earnest  life  was  a  mighty  protest 
against  this  indifferent,  selfish,  flippant  view 
of  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

ALBERT  J.  HOPKINS. 

In  early  manhood  Lincoln  was  transplant- 
ed from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  and  then  over 
to  the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois.  His  life  un- 
til he  located  at  Springfield  differed  little 
from  that  of  any  other  early  settler.  And 
yet,  as  we  go  back  over  the  years  that  inter- 
vened from  the  time  that  he  first  became  a 
resident  of  Illinois  to  the  time  when  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  became  the  leader  of  a  great  political 
organization,  we  can  see  the  weird  influences 
that  the  limitless  prairies  of  the  State  ex- 
erted over  his  sensitive  nature.  It  was  an 
influence  that  developed  the  better  part  of 
his  manhood  and  made  him  a  character  diffi- 
I  cult  to  understand.  The  notion  is  prevalent 
in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  cult- 


ured East,  that  no  man  can  be  great  in  all 
that  the  term  implies  without  having  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  a  higher  education. 
This  is  a.  great  mistake.  Lincoln  would  have 
been  spoiled  in  the  schools.  The  world  was 
his  university  and  the  men  whom  he  met  in 
daily  conflict  in  the  courts  were  the  pro- 
fessors who  taught  him.  When  Wendell 
Phillips  learned  of  his  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident by  the  Republican  party  he  inquired  in 


indignant  tones:  "  Who  is  this  huckster  and 
why  is  a  county  court  lawyer  selected  over 
the  distinguished  statesman  from  New 
York?"  And  yet  at  that  moment  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  he  was  the  best  qualified 
man  for  that  exalted  office  among  all  the 
candidates  whose  names  were  presented  at 
that  convention.  Many  of  the  most  careful 
students  of  our  political  history  believe  that 
had  any  other  man  than  Mr.  Lincoln  been 
elected  President  in  1860  the  confederates 
would  have  been  successful  and  the  republic 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

If  there  be  a  destiny  which  controls  the 
affairs  of  men,  Lincoln  certainly  was  a  child 
of  fortune.  His  remarkable,  if  not  wonder- 
ful, career  cannot  be  squared  with  any  tests 
that  are  applied  to  the  average  man,  be  he 
ever  so  eminent.  I  sometimes  think  in  con- 
templating the  life  and  character  of  this 
remarkable  man  that  Henry  Watterson  Is 
correct  when  he  asserts  he  was  inspired. 


GEORGE  W.  PRINCE. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  easily  the  foremost  char- 
acter of  the  century  in  which  he  lived. 
Wherein  was  his  greatness?  It  consisted  of 
his  knowledge  of  human  kind  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  his  race.  He  was  plain,  he  was 
honest,  he  was  approachable;  he  had  enough 
education  to  meet  every  duty  which  he 
had  to  perform,  but  above  and  beyond  this 
he  possessed  the  heart  which  was  ap- 
proachable and  ever  beat  in  sympathy 
with  the  humble  and  the  lowly.  Today, 
perhaps,  we  may  have  men  who  have  greater 
head  power,  but  none  of  them  possesses  his 
heart  power.  The  power  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy is  stronger  than  the  power  of  in- 
tellect and  education.  Mr.  Lincoln  possessed 
in  a  preeminent  degree,  common  sense  and 
heart  power. 

B.  F.  HARSH. 

It  was  said  by  Solomon:  *'  There  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun,"  and,  applied  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
nothing  can  be  said  of  him  that  has  not  been 
said.  The  one  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  has  most  impressed  me  was  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  life  and  the  completeness  with 
which  he  always  recognized  the  full  "  Broth- 
erhood of  man." 

THOMAS  M.  JETT. 

The  impress  of  Lincoln  on  our  institutions 
will  only  pass  away  with  them;  there  will 
not  come  a  time  while  they  live  but  that  any 
American  citizen  would  be  glad  to  say  more 
c£  him  if  by  so  doing  more  luster  could  be 
added  to  the  name  of  this  illustrious  Amer- 
ican. Lincoln  was  an  American — no  caste, 
no  coat  of  arms,  no  eminence  of  birth.  To  pull 
him  out  of  birth  obscure,  notwithstanding,  it 
has  pleased  a  respectable  number  of  writers 
of  his  life  to  undertake  the  task  of  tracing 
his  ancestry  to  the  house  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  weave  into  his  life  an 
escutcheon,  thinking  to  add  greatness  to 
his  name,  but  all  failed,  as  they  should. 

JOSEPH  G.  CANNON. 

For  hundreds  of  years  among  English- 
speaking  people  those  who  have  accom- 
plished most  in  administration,  in  legisla- 
tion, in  literature,  and  in  science  have  come 
from  the  great  masses  of  the  people  and 
were  of  the  people.  In  their  leadership  they 
have  generally  met  with  the  greatest  re- 
sistance while  they  were  in  action,  fre- 
quently losing  their  lives  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  and  because  of  their 
leadership.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  of  this 
class  of  men.  In  less  than  a  generation 
there  is  not  one  individual  to  be  found  who 
does  not  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
character  and  the  services  of  this  man  of 
tie  people.  In  the  progress  of  the  race 
other   great  conquests  will  come  and  other 


great  leaders  will  bo  found.  The  fidelity  ana 
achievements  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  strength- 
en all  the  people  in  these  contests  and  be 
ever  present  as  an  inspiration  to  those 
trusted  with  power  to  follow  his  example. 

VESPASIAN  WARNER. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  purely  an  American 
and  the  greatest  man  of  our  time.  With  the 
ripening  of  our  knowledge,  it  more  clearly 
appears  that  he  was  created  for  his  great 
mission.  His  life  and  training,  his  hard- 
ships and  trials,  were  but  the  preparation  of 
the  man  for  the  mighty  tasks  before  him; 
and,  in  the  light  of  all  he  said  and  did,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  he' anticipated  the  high 
place  he  was  to  take  among  men.  His  life 
is  a  romance,  a  sermon,  an  inspiration,  and  a 
star  of  hope  for  all  who  may  come  after  him 
under  the  government  he  saved  and 
strengthened.  It  tells  the  poorest,  most 
humble,  and  obscure,  that,  under  our  in- 
stitutions and  principles,  no  door  is  hope- 
lessly closed  against  honest  worth,  ambi- 
tion, and  endeavor. 

BEN  F.  CALDWELL. 

I  now  represent  in  Congress  part  of  the 
district  which  Mr.  Lincoln  represented  as 
a  Whig  from  1S47  to  1841)  in  the  Thirtieth 
Congress.  I  remember  quite  well  that  when 
a  small  boy  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  after  his 
nomination  in  his  law  office,  where  I  went 
with  my  father,  who  employed  the  firm  of 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  as  his 
attorneys. 

The  next  and  only  other  time  I  ever  saw 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  heat  of  the  cam- 
paign, when,  at  a  political  gathering  on  the 
old  State  Fair  grounds  in  the  west  part  of 
the  City  of  Springfield.  I  saw  him  carried 
by  a  wild  and  cheering  crowd  from  a  car- 
riage to  the  speaker's  platform. 

The  older  residents  of  Springfield,  and  for 
that  matter  of  the  entire  County  of  Sanga- 
mon, still  delight,  regardless  of  partv,  to 
repeat  many  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  quaint 'say- 
ings and  admirably  told  jokes  and  anecdotes. 
The  office  desk  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
his  first  inaugural  message  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Leland  Hotel  in  Springfield,  while  only 
three  blocks  distant  from  that  hotel  is  the 
residence  occupied  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
time  of  his  election. 

While  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  always  have 
been,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  of 
my  predecessor  in  Congress  that,  regardless 
I  of  politics  and  everything  else,  the  people 
1  of  Sangamon  County  and  central  Illinois 
who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  loved  him  for  his 
sociability  and  revered  him  for  the  strength 
of  his  convictions  and  his  sterling,  every- 
day, plain,  old-fashioned  honesty. 

While  there  were  thoae  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  even  in  the  North,  who  ques- 
|  tioned  the  propriety  of  that  war  there  is 
]  not  now,  I  opine,  a  thinking  individual  in 
this  nation  who  will  not  say  that  Abraham 
•Lincoln,  in  his  foresight  and  patriotism,  was 
a  worthy  successor,  in  the  Presidentiai 
line,  of  the  "Father  of  His  Countrv." 

All  now  appreciate  Mr.  Lincoln's  patriotic 
determination  in  engaging  in  a  war  which 
prevented  the  dissolution  of  this  nation  and 
gave  us  that  which  has  grown  to  lie  the 
grandest  republic  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

As  a  Democrat,  it  affords  me  grea  t 
on  this  anniversary  of  the  natal  day  of 
|  Abraham  Lincoln  to  say.  "All  hail,  savior 
I  of  this  great  republic!  Let  North  and  South. 
East  and  West,  join  in  proclaiming  you  in 
value  of  service  to  your  country  onlv  second 
to    George   Wasliington. 


GEORGE  W.  SMITH. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, but  nowhere  is  the  man  more  fully 
revealed  than  in  the  words  of  his  own  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg- 
battlefield  as  one  of,  the  silent  cities  for  the 
nation's  heroic  dead.  I  would  like  to  see 
these  words,  in  permanent  and  artistic 
form,  hung  on  the  walls  of  every  school- 
room throughout  our  land,  and,  better  still, 
I  could  wish  that  in  the  mind  of  every  boy 
and  girl  in  our  country  these  words: could  be 
instilled  as  a  beautiful  delineation  of  a 
pure  and  lofty  type  of  patriotism.  Pa- 
triotism can  never  die  while  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  are  cherished  the  names  of 
"Washington  and  Lincoln. 

JOSEPH  V.  GRAFF. 

It  is  a  just  pride  which  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  take  in  the  fact  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  grew  to  manhood  and  had  his 
active     career    and     development     on     the 
prairies  of  the  State.     Many  of  his  biogra- 
,   pliers    in  order  to  emphasize  his  marvelous 
growth   morally   and   mentally   from  lowlv 
surroundings  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  dwell 
(  upon  the  alleged  fact  that  he  was  surrounded 
|  with  Western. frontier  ignorance,  immoral- 
|   lty   and  lawlessness.    There  was  amidst  that 
j   early  frontier  life  a  moralitv  more  of  sub- 
]  stance  than  of  form,  an  intelligence  not  de- 
j  rived  from  books,  and  a  sense  of  justice  not 
born   of   the   intricacies   of  legal    literature 
that  no  doubt  had  a  large  part  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of  the  great 
heart,  conscience,  and  mental  grasp  which 
made  up  the  finally  splendid  statesmanship 
of  Lincoln.     These   early  surroundings,  in- 
stead of  being  given  as  a  contrast  and  evi- 
dence of  the  wondrous  change  in  him,  should 
be  given  as  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  his 
final  equipment. 


JOHN  M.  PALMER. 

In  December.  1S39,  while  in  Springfield  I 
saw  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  but 
not   under   circumstances   favorable   to  the 

reSns'Yt  lntimate  perSonal  or  P°litic^ 
relations  between  us.  He  came  into  the 
buildmg  occupied  by  the  second  branch  o? 
the  Legislature,  and  made  what  was  called 
the    language    of    the    times    a   "Whig 

fi^C  m  -T,hich  he  assailed  the  Democrat- 
ic party  with  great  severity.  Mr.  Lincoln 
surprised  me  by  his  ability  and  by  his  ap- 
parent logical  frankness.  He  seemed  to 
concede  to  his  adversary  almost  everything 
he  could  claim,  but  I  observed  that  he  al- 
ways found  means  to  escape  the'effect  even 
ofhis<)wn  concessions.  His  language  was 
smlple  out  exact.  His  statements  were 
clear,  and  his  arguments  must  have  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  party  he  repre- 
sented. He  asserted  his  propositions  with 
firmness,  and  supported  them  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

fJ*  h,as  been  ?aid  ^y  a  great  military  writer 
that  a  purely  defensive  war  is  rarely  suc- 
cessful     and  so  it  is  with  great  intellectual 

J£S 1*  aS8*0Mr--£XaCQln  entered  upon  the  con- 
test of  1S5S  without  the  fullest  confidence  of 
even  his  own  supporters.  I  remember  the 
trepidation  of  the  anti-slavery  party  occa- 
sioned by  his  celebrated  declaration  that 
a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand  It  was  expected  by  many  of  those 
who  desired  his  success  that  he  would  fail 
in  his  contest  with  Douglas,  and  it  was  onlv 
after  repeated  essays  that  he  had  given  of 
his  power  that  he  established  himself  in  the 
full  confidence  of  his  supporters 
JmmTil  is,aPParent  ^  the  early  speeches 
#11  ^Tco1n  that  he  felt  the  want  of  the 
full  confidence  of  his  party  adherents,  and  I 
think  it  can  be  perceived  that  he  grew  bold- 
er as  he  became  conscious  of  his  own  power 
and  received  a  larger  portion  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  friends. 

" • . _  I 


Illingsworwi, 
Nelson 


Nelson 
lllingsworth 
Thinks  The 

Emancipator 
The  Greatest  Man 
Since  Christ. 

By  Nellie  jIargaret  Scanloi*. 

Gaunt,  almost  to  the  point  of  emacia- 
tion, with  brooding  eyes  in  which  slum- 
bers a  fire  that  awakes  when  he  is  en- 
thused until  it  flames  with  a  clear  white 
light,  he  looms  above  one,  a  shambling 
but  dignified  giant.  How  like  some  one. 
bow  like  a  figure  seen,  maybe  in  the 
Hesh,  possibly  as  an  ideal.  When  be 
spoke  the  vaguely  sensed  picture  flashed 
on  the  mental  screen.  His  first  words 
did  the  trick. 

•'Abraham    Lincoln    was    the   greatest 

I  was  startled.  It  seemed  as  though 
Lincoln  himself  were  speaking.  It  was 
Nelson  Illingworth,  the  Australian 
singer,  whose  striking  resemblance  to 
the  martyred  President  has  impressed 
critics  almost  as  much  as  his  dramatic 
singing.  T.       ,    ,„    T 

"Then  you  too  admire  Lincoln.'  I 
asked. 

"Don't  say  admire — that  is  not  the 
word.  Lincoln!  He  is  an  inspiration 
for  all  peoples  and  all  times." 

UP    FROM    POVERTY. 

Illingworth,  like  Lincoln,  has  risen  on 
the  stepping  stones  of  poverty  and  hard- 
ship. It  was  his  indomitable  courage 
which  won  for  him  success  in  musical 
New  York,  where  it  was  said  after  his 
first  recital  :  "The  individual  musical 
triumph  of  the  week  was  made  by  Nel- 
son Illingworth,  an  unknown  singer, 
who  has  won  from  the  entire  corps  of 
New  York  musical  critics  unanimous 
praise  of  his  art." 

From  poverty,  through  privations, 
misunderstandings  and  obstructions,  he 
has  fought  his  way.  Self-taught,  he  has 
broken  the  canons  of  the  accepted  musi- 
cal credo.  Yet  New  York  has  put  the 
imprimatur  of  its  approbation  upon  him. 
He  looks  at  you  with  the  face  of  Lin- 
coln, and  sings  with  the  art  that  is  his 
own.  What  was  the  source  of  his  in- 
spiration? His  mother.  But  let  him 
(ell  his  own  story,  a  romance  from  a  far 
country. 

Sitting  at  a  window  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  he  clasped  and  unclasped  his 
long  fingers,  then  brushed  back  a  va- 
grant strand  of  hair. 


Nelson  Ittmgsworth  thinks  Lincoln  the  greatest  man  since  Christ. 


c 


•rsoll,    Charles 

H.    IHCERSOU 


ggg  $85r°SSdKE  tt  INV0LVES  your  most  vital  everv JAY 

CROONING  ^Nf£iGDE^ir^TANDCERAlN  TRUSTS  ^OR  SOLUTION  least        ck 

YOUR  HEADS  ARE  NOT  FILLbu  HAVING  ME  EXCEPT  COLLEGE  £<  THEY  ARE  WORSE 

AND  SHOULD  GET  RESULTb.      QBSCuR|  AND  COMPLICATE  ha  SHOULD  HAVE 

SELVES,  AND  SEE  IF  IT  IS  SO  cONDITION  OF  DISTRESS  THAT  |HOU     ORGANISMS, 

SgSs°'.wi;lSS!Y  «5  4  puksuxt  or  HAPPINESS'  . 

NEED.  (CONTINUED  OH  NEXT   PAGE) 
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CAN  RADIO  FANS  UNDERSTAND  ECONOMICS? 


ELLERS, 


Humanly,  the  question  centers  around  our  status  as  Producers,  as  makers  of  things,  oEL 

DELIVERERS  AND  CONSUMERS,  ALL  IS  JAKE.    HOW  CAN  W E  PRODUCE  AND  LIVE  AND  BE  FREE  AND  HAPPY? 

Every  other  conceivable  question  must  be  subordinated  to  that. 

I  WON'T  TAKE  TIME  TO  SCHEDULE  THE  POINTS  OF  OUR  FAILURE  IN  THE  PAST  4  YEARS  TO  EVEN  APPROX- 
IMATE OUR  AIMS,  TO  GET  ANYTHING  BUT  BARE  LIFE,  FORGETTING  LIBERTY  AND  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS. 

the  failures  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  too  tragic  to  describe.  these  periods  of  business 
depression,  unemployment  and  pauperization  come  too  often  and  stay  too  long  to  give  any  base  on 
which  to  rest  a  defense  of  our  alleged  civilization.  and  so  we  may  as  well  label  it  bad,  and  get 
to  our  Economics  and  see  what  its  answer  is. 

we  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  our  wisacres — or  wise  guys — who  treat  our  slumps  as  a  phenomenon 
or  freak — as  strange  and  unaccountable: — economics  cannot  amount  to  much  if  it  does  not  take  a 
condition  like  ours  out  of  the  mystery  zone,  making  plain  its  cause  and  therefore  its  cure. 

how  shall  we,  as  producers,  possess  and  enjoy  our  product,  and  the  liberty  m  d  happiness 
that  it  should  confer  and  certainly  would,  if  handled  right  j 

v.'e  are  conscious  of  being  liberal  producers,  fast  workers,  in  fact.  if  we  were  not,  tech- 
nocrats would  remind  us  of  it.  they  say  that  production  has  multiplied  in  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  times  in  the  past  hundred  years  or  so:  that  in  fact,  our  production  is  so  great,  that  it  has 
so  outrun  demand — or  buying  power  at  least — that  it  has  brought  on  our  condition  of  shut  down 
factories  and  unemployment. 

so  we  may  peg  our  understanding  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  production.  that 
we  are  eminently  successful  at  making  things:  and  we  are  almost  equally  efficient  at  selling  or 
distribution  of  products.  then  where  must  our  weakness  be.   iv  e  are  poor,  hungry  and  cold  amid 
an  excess  production  of  comforts  of  life,  food,  clothes  and  housing. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with  what  is  done  with  our  output  as  expressed  in  profit- 
wealth  SURPLUS,    WE,  THE  PRODUCERS  CANNOT  BE  GETTING  OUR  SHARE  OR  WE  COULD  NOT  SUFFER.   AND, 
SO  THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  THING  TO  DO:  TO  CHECK  OVER  THAT  PROCESS  OF  PRODUCTION,  FINDING  WHAT  THE 
FACTORS  ARE  AND  HOW  THE  GAME  IS  WORKING. 

THE  SOCIALISTS  WAY  THAT  MEN  AND  MACHINES  PRODUCE  WEALTH  AND  THE  MACHINES  BEING  OWNED  BY 
CAPITALISTS,  GET  AWAY  WITH  MOST  OF  THE  PRODUCE  AND  LEAVE  THE  MEW  TO  STARVE.   SO,  THEIR  VERY 
PLAUSIBLE  AND  SIMPLE  REMEDY  IS  TO  TAKE  OVER  THE  MACHINES,  AND  ALL  CAPITAL,  AND  RUN  THEM  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT,  FOR  THE  PROFIT  OF  ALL. 

But  the  democratic  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMISTS  ,  STATESMEN  and  PHILOSOPHERS,  I  HAVE  named,  of  WHOM 

there  are  none  among  the  socialists,  make  a  much  stronger  to  me,  than  karl  marx,  the  a uthor  of 
Socialism,   And  this  is  their  statement  of  Fact  and  Theory: — Production — which  we  will  call 
making  things— is  done  by  2  main  factors.  land  and  labor— machines  and  capital  are  a  subdivision 

OF  LABOR. 

Land  contains  all  the  raw  material  from  which  everything  is  made  and,  under  the  competition 
of  labor  for  its  use,  it  becomes  very  valuable  and  high  priced  and  is  monopolized. 

And  here  is  the  key  to  economics  that  Radio  fans  should  hold  fast  to,  as  it  opens  the  door 

OF  EASY  UNDERSTAND  I  NG~THAT  WILL  MAKE  THEM  FREFl 

^  rXHE  EARTH  Is  THE  FIRST  FACTOR  IN  MAKING  THINGS,  AND  YOU  ARE  THE  MAKERS  OF  THINGS — THE  WORKERS- 
2«o   THE  EARTH  0R  ^N0  Is  Y°UR  REAL  EMPLOYER.   YOUR  JOBS  COME  FROM  THE  LAND:  OR  IF  YOU  ARE 
UNFORTUNATE  ENOUGH  TO  BE  A  CAPITALIST  OR  EMPLOYER,  YOUR  SOURCE  OF  INVESTMENT  OF  YOUR  CAPITAL,  IS 

So*  to  EVERYONE,  the  earth  is  more  important  than  anything  else — anything  on  the  earth.   And 

WHEN  I  TELL  YOU  THAT  THE  LAND  OF  U*  S.  A.  IS  WORTH  170  BILLIONS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  WEALTH  ON  THE  LANB 
ONLY  A  FEW  BILLIONS  MORE,  OR  183  BILLIONS,  YOU'LL  BE  SURPRISED.    AND  WHEN  I  REMIND  YOU  THAT  WHILE 
YOU  HAVE  GIVEN  THIS  LAND  ALL  ITS  GREAT  VALUE,  THAT  YOU  DON'T  OWN  IT,  YOU  MAY  FEEL  FAINT. 

TOP  £ND  THAT  BEING  TRUE  YOU  ARE  OUT  JUST  ABOUT  HALF  OF  WHAT  BELONGS  TO  YOU.   NOW  WE  ARE  COMING  TO 
THE  POINT  OF  THE  GRADEN  VARIETY  OF  RADIO  FAN  ECONOMICS  WHICH  IS  THE  FINEST  BRAND  IN  EXISTENCE 
BECAUSE  IT  IS  REAL  AND  TRUE  AND  SlMPLEt 

„«  »N°  PE0.PLE  CAN  SURVIVE  ON  HALF  ITS  INCOME.   TO  SURVIVE  IN  "LIFE,  LIBERTY  AND  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPI- 
^?.S«.AT PE0PLE  ,N|UST  HAVE  THE  INCOME  FROM  ALL  ITS  PROPERTY;  WHAT  IT  OWNS  PRIVATELY  AND  WHAT  IT  OWNS 
£2 4i5vTjy?*w*   l  E>  THE  PE0PLE  0E  U.  S.  A.  NOW  OWN  AND  GET  THE  INCOME  FROM  ONLY  THE  183  BILLIONS 
?tct^  WEALTH  AND  WE  LET  LAND  RACKETEERS  GET  AWAY  WITH  THE  170  BILLIONS  OF  LAND  VALUES,  AND 
ITS  INCOME  OF  LAND  RENT  OF  13£  BILLION  A  YEAR. 

AND  THE  REMEDY  IS  ALSO  SIMPLE  ENOUGH  FOR  FANS  TO  SEE:  — 

AtMr-Afc^  lof  II?    BIU-IONS  OF  LAND  RENT  AND  PAY  OUR  TAX  BUDGETS,  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL,  WHICH 
*2tti'ieS2w  a£&  BI^I0N^   THIS  WILL  DISPLACE  THIS  AMOUNT  OF  TAXES  THAT  ARE  NOW  A  DEAD  WEIGHT  TO 
i  fiff|Yi  J  LABOR  AND  THE  CONSUMER,  CAUSING  OUR  UNEMPLOYED  MILLIONS  AND  OUR  PAUPERIZATION. 

Urtki»i^M%illli^ii!!^K^b  V0TE  YES  TO  MY  QUESTION  "CAN  RADIO  FANS  UNDERSTAND  ECONOMICS?". 
WON'T  YOU  mttt   ME  .YOUR  VOTE  CARE  OF  THIS  STATION  ON  A  POSTAL? 

If   YOU  DON'T  UfcibGkfeTAMb  TELL  MG  SO— AND  WHY. 
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LINCOLN 


\ 


IT  IS  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that,  having  almost  absolute  power,  he  never 
abused  it,  except  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power  could  not  awe,  this  divine,  this  loving 
man  so.  so» 

He  knew  no  fear,  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  Hating  slavery,  pity- 
ing the  master — seeking  to  conquer,  not  persons,  but  prejudices — he 
was  the  embodiment  of  self-denial,  the  courage,  the  hope  and  the  nobil- 
ity of  a  Nation. 

He  spoke  not  to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but  to  convince.  He  raised  his 
hands,  not  to  strike,  but  in  benediction. 

He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of  a  wife  whose  husband 
he  had  rescued  from  death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of  the  greatest  Civil  War.  He  is  the 
gentlest  memory  of  our  world. — Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 


(I 


Tribute       1919 


Principles  and  Memory  of  Lincoln  Ameri- 
ca's Defense  Against  Disrup- 
,  tive  Influences.  - 

In  a  notable  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Roberl 
G.  Ingersoll  called  him  "the  one  hero  of  Americar 
history  of  whom  the  last  word  shall  never  bt 
written." 

On  this,  the  110th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  great  leader,  Ingersoll's  estimate  of  Lincoln  is 
invested  with  the  meaning  of  a  prophecy  by  the 
events  that  are  shaping  the  course  of  our  national 
life. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  peculiarly  the  product  of 
the  civilization  and  the  spiritual  fabric  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Essentially  a  man  of  the  people,  sprung 
from  the  soil  and  nourished  by  the  traditions  of  the 
founders,  Lincoln  was  in  a  superlative  degree  the 
child  and  champion  of  American  democracy. 

His  rugged  strength,  his  lanky  person,  his 
shrewd  capacity  to  estimate  men  and  events,  his 
homely  humor — even  his  crag-like  features,  rough- 
hewn  like  the  profile  of  a  mountain — were  the 
expression  of  the  power,  the  courage,  the  fighting 
capacity  of  the  race  that  had  conquered  a  continent 
in  a  century. 

In  these  days  of  unrest  and  forget  fulness  of  the 
moral  grandeur  of  our  past,  when  false  leaders  of 
the  people  are  springing  up  at  every  street  corner 
and  brazening  forth  their  demagogic  platitudes 
from  every  soap-box,  it  is  well  to  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  high  mountain  that  was  Lincoln;  to  recall. the 
things  for  which  Lincoln  stood,  which  he  accom-  J 
plished,  for  which  he  died,  as  truly  a  martyr  as  any  j 
soldier  who  ever  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

To  Lincoln  the  duty  of  transmitting  unbroken 
and  unshaken  the  mighty  structure  that  the  fathers 
had  builded  was  the  supreme  task. 

To  Lincoln  the  traditions  of  freedom,  of  justice  j 
and  of  opportunity  which  the  founders  had  estab- ; 
lished  were  the  gospel  of  life. 

We  hear  much  in  these  fateful  days  of  the 
"melting  pot."  We  hear  much  of  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct of  the  great  merger  of  races,  opinions  and  tra- 
ditions that  is  going  on  under  the  American  flag. 

It  will  be  an  evil  day  *for  America  and  for  the 
world  if  the  product  of  the  melting  pot  should  be  of 
baser  metal  than  the  metal  which  the  fathers  put 
into  it;  if  the  ultimate  dominant  type  in  America 

a'mjuM  bc-rtiado  up  of  t'>e  or^S  in      .      mpUittjj  pot 

We  need  constantly  to  remember,  as  Lincoln  re- 
membered, that  our  national  life  must  be  kept  up  to 
the  level  which  the  hardy  pioneers  of  America 
marked  out  for  all  generations  to  come. 

We  need  constantly  to  strive,  as  Lincoln  strove 
and  mightily  succeeded,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
best  and  noblest  traditions  of  the  race. 

America  stands  ready,  as  she  always  has  stood 
ready,  to  give  freedom,  opportunity  and  happiness 


Robert      .  oil 

to  the  oppressed,  the  submerged  and  the  unhappy 
of  all  lands. 

But  the  oppressed,  the  submerged  and  the  un- 
happy who  find  freedom,  opportunity  and  happiness 
under  our  flag  must  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country  that  gives  them  protection  and  asylum. 

If  they  attempt  to  lower  our  moral  and  political 
standards  or  raise  impious  hands  against  the  Ark  of 
our  Covenant,  they  must  be  treated  as  enemies. 
America  is  no  place  for  the  foes  of  order  and  the 
contemners  of  government. 

The  new  alien  strains  must  rise  to  our  level. 

They  cannot  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  drag 
us  down  to  theirs. 

Every  act  in  Lincoln's  public  life  shows  that  if 
he  were  living  to-day,  his  mighty  influence  would  be 
cast  on  the  side  of  those  agencies,  those  policies  and 
those  national  endeavors  that  are  directed  at  the 
suppression  of  the  subversive  tendencies  that  are 
becoming  painfully  apparent  in  our  national  life,  and 
at  the  maintenance  of  the  tradition  which  he  so 
triumphantly  upheld  in  all  the  bitter  struggle  from 
Fort  Sumter  to  Appomattox. 

To  strengthen  our  hearts,  keep  our  vision  clear 
and  ovts  feet  firmly  planted  upon  the  solid  ground 
of  verities,  we  need  to  remember  Lincoln. 

We  need  to  remember  the  leader  who  was  a 
leader  and  not  a  demagogue;  the  man  whose  eyes 
were  ever  free  from  the  mists  of  delusion ;  the  man 
whose  typically  American  personality  served  as  the 
focusing  point  for  the  will  and  resolve  of  the 
American  people. 

We  need  to  remember  Lincoln  for  all  time,  that 
we  may  carry  on  with  unflinching  courage  and  un- 
faltering vigor  the  great  task  of  nation-build- 
ing to  which  he  devoted  his  life  from  the  home- 
ly pioneer  fireside  in  Illinois  to  the  darkened 
chamber  in  Washington  in  which,  dying,  he  be- 
queathed a  precious  heritage  to  all  Americans  as 
long  as  the  world  shall  endure. 


Ingereoll,  Robert  u. 


Robert  Q.  Jngersolt 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

Eighty-four  years  ago  to-day,  two  babes  were 
born — one  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  amid  the 
hardships  and  poverty  of  pioneers  ;  one  in  England, 
surrounded  by  wealth  and  culture.  One  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Nature,  the  other  at 
Oxford. 

One  associated  his  name  with  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  labor,  with  the  emancipation  of  millions, 
with  the  salvation  of  the  Republic.  He  is  known  to 
us  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  other  broke  the  chains  of  superstition  and 
filled  the  world  with  intellectual  light,  and  he  is 
known  as  Charles  Darwin. 

Because  of  these  two  men  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  illustrious. 

A  few  men  and  women  make  a  nation  glorious — 
Shakespeare  made  England  immortal,  Voltaire 
civilized  and  humanized  France,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Humboldt  lifted  Germany  into  the  light. 
Angelo,  Eaphael,  Galileo  and  Bruno  crowned  with 
fadeless  laurels  the  Italian  brow,  and  now  the  most 
precious  treasure  of  the  Great  Republic  is  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Every  generation  has  its  heroes,  its  iconoclasts, 
its  pioneers,  its  ideals.  The  people  always  have 
been  and  still  are  divided,  at  least  into  two  classes 
— the  many,  who  with  their  backs  to  the  sunrise 
worship  the  past ;  and  the  few,  who  keep  their 
faces  towards  the  dawn — the  many,  who  are  satis- 
fied with  the  world  as  it  is  ;  the  few,  who  labor  and 
suffer  for  the  future,  for  those  to  be,  and  who  seek 
to  rescue  the  oppressed,  to  destroy  the  cruel  dis- 
tinctions of  caste,  and  to  civilize  mankind. 

Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  liberator  of 
one  age  becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  next.  His 
reputation  becomes  so  great — he  is  so  revered  and 
worshiped — that  his  followers,  in  his  name,  attack 
the  hero  who  endeavors  to  take  another  step  in 
advance. 

The  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  forgetting  the 
justice  for  which  they  fought,  put  chains  upon  the 
limbs  of  others,  and  in  their  names  the  lovers  of 
liberty  were  denounced  as  ingrates  and  traitors. 

In  our  country  there  were  for  many  years  two 
great  political  parties,  and  each  of  these  parties  had 
conservatives  and  extremists.  The  ATtrennsts  of 
the  Democratic  party  were  in  the  rear  and  wished 
to  go  back  ;  the  extremists  of  the  Republican  party 
were  in  the  front  and  wished  to  go  forward.  The 
extreme  Democrat  was  willing  to  destroy  the 
Union  for  the  sake  of  slavery,  and  the  extreme 
Republican  was  willing  to  destroy  the  Union  for 
the  sake  of  liberty. 

Neither  party  could  succeed  without  the  votes  of 
its  extremists. 

This  was  the  political  situation  in  1860. 

The  extreme  Democrats  would  not  vote  for 
Douglas,  but  the  extreme  Republicans  did  vote  for 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  occupied  the  middle  ground,  and 
was  the  compromise  candidate  of  his  own  paity. 
He  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  intellectual  ter- 
ritory of  compromise — in  a  part  of  our  country 
settled  by  Northern  and  Southern  men — where 
Northern  and  Southern  ideas  met,  and  the  i  leas  of 
the  two  sections  were  brought  together  and  com- 
pared. 


The  sympathies  of  Lincoln,  his  ties  of  kindred, 
were  with  the  South.  His  convictions,  his  sense  of 
justice,  and  his  ideals,  were  with  the  North.  He 
knew  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  he  felt  the  un- 
speakable ecstacies  and  glories  of  freedom.  He 
had  the  kindness,  the  gentleness,  of  true  great- 
ness, and  he  could  not  have  been  a  master ;  he 
had  the  manhood  and  independence  of  true  great- 
ness, and  he  could  not  have  been  a  slave.  He 
was  just,  and  was  incapable  of  putting  a  burden 
upon  others  that  he  himself  would  not  willingly 
bear. 

He  was  merciful  and  profound,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  read  the  history  of  the  world 
to  know  that  liberty  and  slavery  could  not  live  in 
the  same  nation,  or  in  the  same  brain.  Lincoln 
was  a  statesman.  And  there  is  this  difference 
between  a  politician  and  a  statesman.  A  politician 
schemes  and  works  in  every  way  to  make  the 
people  do  something  for  him.  The  statesman  wishes 
to  do  something  for  the  people.  With  him 
place  and  power  are  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  is  the  good  of  his  country. 

The  Republic  had  reached  a  crisis. 

The  conflict  between  liberty  and  slavery  could 
no  longer  be  delayed.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century  the  forces  had  been  gathering  for  the  battle. 

After  the  Revolution,  principle  was  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  gain.  The  Constitution  contradicted 
the  Declaration.  Liberty  as  a  principle  was  held 
in  contempt.  Slavery  took  possession  of  the 
Government.  Slavery  made  the  laws,  corrupted 
courts,  dominated  presidents  and  demoralized  the 
people. 

In  1840,  when  Harrison  and  Van  Buren  were 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  the  Whigs  of 
Indiana  issued  a  circular  giving  reasons  for  the 
election  of  Harrison  and  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren. 
The  people  of  Indiana  were  advised  to  vote  against 
Van  Buren  because  he,  when  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  had  voted  to  enfranchise 
colored  men  who  had  property  to  the  extent  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  was  the 
crime  of  Van  Buren. 

The  reason  why  the  people  should  support 
Hairison  was  that  he  had  signed  eleven  petitions 
to  make  Indiana  a  slave  State. 

Mr.  Douglas  voiced  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
when  he  declared  that  he  did  not  care  whether 
slavery  was  votsd  up  or  down. 

From  the  hights  of  philosophy — standing  above 
the  contending  hosts,  above  the  prejudices,  the 
sentimentalities  of  the  day — Lincoln  was  great 
enough  and  brave  enough  and  wise  enough  to 
utter  these  prophetic  words : 

A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  permanently  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved ; 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  'will  become  all  the  one  thing  or 
the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest 
the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  further 
until  it  becomes  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well 
as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

This  declaration  was  the  standard  around  which 
gathered  the  grandest  political  party  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  this  declaration  made  Lincoln 
the  leader  of  that  vast  host. 

In  this,  the  first  great  crisis,  Lincoln  uttered  the 
victorious  truth  that  made  him  the  foremost  man  in 
the  Republic. 

The  people  decided  at  the  polls  that  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  could  not  stand,  and  that  slavery 
had  cursed  soul  and  soil  enough. 


It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  el  act  a  really  great 
man  to  fill  the  highest  official  position.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  great  presidents  have  been  chosen  by  ac- 
cident. Probably  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
they  were  the  favorites  of  a  'Happy  chance. 

The  average  man  is  afrcid  of  genius.  He  feels  as 
an  awkward  man  feels  in  the  presence  of  a  sleight- 
of-hand  performer.  He  admires  and  suspects. 
Genius  appears  to  carry  too  much  sail — lacks  pru- 
dence, has  too  much  courage.  The  ballast  of  dull- 
ness inspires  confidence. 

By  a  happy  chance  Lincoln  was  nominated  and 
elected  in  spite  of  his  fitness — and  the  patient, 
gentle,  and  just  and  loving  man  was  called  upon  to 
bear  as  great  a  burden  as  man  has  ever  borne. 
ii. 
Then  came  another  crisis — the  crisis  of  Seces- 
sion, and  Civil  War. 

Again  Lincoln  spoke  the  deepest  feeling  and  the 
highest  thought  of  the  Nation.     In  his  first  mes- 
sage he  said : 
The  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

He  also  showed  conclusively  that  the  North  and 
South,  in  spite  of  secession,  must  remain  face  to 
face — that  physically  they  could  not  separate — that 
they  must  have  more  or  less  commerce,  and  that 
this  commerce  must  be  carried  on,  either  between 
the  two  sections  as  friends,  or  as  aliens : 

This  situation  and  its  consequences  he  pointed 
out  to  absolute  perfection  in  these  words  : 

Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make 
laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between 
aliens  than  laws  among  other  friends? 

After  having  stated  fully  and  fairly  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  conflict,  after  having  said  enough  to 
satisfy  any  calm  and  thoughtful  mind,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  America.  Probably  there 
are  few  finer  passages  in  literature  than  the  close 
of  Lincoln's  inaugural  address : 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriotic  grave  to  every  loving  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

These  noble,  these  touching,  these  pathetic  words, 
were  delivered  in  the  presence  of  rebellion,  in  the 
midst  of  spies  and  conspirators — surrounded  by 
but  few  friends,  most  of  whom  were  unknown,  and 
some  of  whom  were  wavering  in  their  fidelity — at  a 
time  when  secession  was  arrogant  and  organized, 
when  patriotism  was  silent,  and  when,  to  quote  the 
expressive  words  of  Lincoln  himself,  "  Sinners  were 
calling  the  righteous  to  repentance." 

When  Lincoln  became  President,  he  was  held  in 
contempt  by  the  South — underrated  by  tne  JNortn 
and  East — not  appreciated  even  by  his  cabinet — 
and  yet  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  wisest,  but  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  mankind.  Knowing  that  he 
had  the  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories — 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  secessionists  were  in 
the  wrong,  he  also  knew  that  they  had  sympathiz- 
ers not  only  in  the  North  but  in  other  lands. 

Consequently  he  felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  South  should  fire  the  first  shot, 
should  do  some  act  that  would  solidify  the  North 
and  gain  for  us  the  justification  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  so  managed  affairs  that  while  he  was 
attempting  simply  to  give  food  to  our  soldiers,  the 
South  commenced  hostilities  and  fired  on  Sumter. 

This  course  was  pursued  by  Lincoln  in  spite  of 
the  advice  of  many  friends,  and  yet  a  wiser  thing 
was  never  done. 

At  that  time  Lincoln  appreciated  the  scope  and 
consequences  of  the  impending  conflict.  Above  all 
other  thoughts  in  his  mind  was  this  : 


"This  conflict  will  settle  tne  question,  at  least! 
for  centuries  to  come,  whether  man  is  capable  of 
governing  himself,  and  consequently  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  free  than  to  the  enslaved." 

He  knew  what  depended  on  the  issue  and  he 
said : 

"  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth." 

in. 

Then  came  a  crisis  in  the  North. 

It  became  clearer  and  clearer  to  Lincoln's  mind, 
day  by  day,  that  the  rebellion  was  slavery,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  border  States  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed 
a  scheme  of  emancipation  and  colonization — a 
scheme  by  which  the  owners  of  slaves  should  be 
paid  the  full  value  of  what  they  called  their  "prop- 
erty." He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
adhered  to  the  Act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes — that  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  and  that,  therefore,  all 
indispensable  means  must  be  employed  to  that  end. 

If,  in  war,  a  nation  has  the  right  to  take  the  prop- 
erty of  its  citizens— of  its  friends— certainly  it  has 
the  right  to  take  the  property  of  those  it  has  the 
right  to  kill. 

He  knew  that  if  the  border  States  8 greed  to 
gradual  emancipation,  and  received  compensation 
for  their  slaves,  they  would  be  forever  lost  to  the 
Confederacy,  whether  secession  succeeded  or  not. 
It  was  objected  at  the  time,  by  some,  that  the  scheme 
was  far  too  expensive ;  but  Lincoln,  wiser  than  his 
advisers — far  wiser  than  his  enemies — demonstrated 
that  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  his  course 
was  best. 

He  proposed  that  $400  be  paid  for  slaves,  includ- 
ing men,  women,  and  children.  This  was  a  large 
price,  and  yet  he  showed  how  much  cheaper  it  was 
to  purchase  than  to  carry  on  the  war. 

At  that  time,  at  the  price  mentioned,  there  were 
about  $750,000  worth  of  slaves  in  Delaware.  The 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  at  least  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  a  day,  and  for  one-third  of  one  day's 
expenses,  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  could  be  pur- 
chased. He  also  showed  that  all  the  slaves  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  could 
be  bought,  at  the  same  price,  for  less  than  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  war  for  eighty- seven 
days. 

This  was  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have  been 
proposed,  and  yet  such  was  the  madness  of  the 
South,  such  the  indignation  of  the  North,  that  the 
advice  was  unheeded. 

Again,  in  July,  1862,  he  urged  on  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  border  States  a  scheme  of  gradual  com- 
pensated emancipation ;  but  the  Representatives 
were  too  deaf  to  hear,  too  blind  to  see. 

Lincoln  always  hated  slavery,  and  yet  he  felt  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  his  position.  In  his  first 
message  he  assured  the  South  that  the  laws,  in- 
cluding the  most  odious  of  all — the  law  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves — would  be  enforced.  The 
South  would  not  hear.  Afterwards  he  proposed  to 
purchase  the  slaves  of  the  border  States,  but  the 
proposition  was  hardly  discussed — hardly  heard. 
Events  came  thick  and  fast ;  theories  gave  way  to 
facts,  and  everything  was  left  to  force. 

The  extreme  Democrat  of  the  North  was  fearful 
that  slavery  might  be  destroyed,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion might  be  broken,  and  that  Lincoln,  after  all, 
could  not  be  trusted ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
radical  Republican  feared  that  Lincoln  loved  the 
Union  more  than  he  did  liberty. 

The  fact  is  that  he  tried  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  great  office,  knowing  from  the  first  that 
slavery  must  perish.  The  course  pursued  by 
Lincoln  was  so  gentle,  so  kind  and  persistent,  so 
wise  and  logical  that  millions  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats SDraner  to  the  defense,,  not  onlv  of  the  Uninn. 
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It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  elect  a  really  great 
man  to  fill  the  highest  official  position.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  great  presidents  have  been  chosen  by  ac- 
cident. Probably  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
they  were  the  favorites  of  a  ^appy  chance. 

Thp  average  man  its  afrcid  df  genius.  He  feels  as 
an  awkward  man  feels  in  the  presence  of  a  sleight- 
of-hand  performer.  He  admires  and  suspects. 
Genius  appears  to  carry  too  much  sail — lacks  pru- 
dence, has  too  much  courage.  The  ballast  of  dull- 
ness inspires  confidence. 

By  a  happy  chance  Lincoln  was  nominated  and 
elected  in  spite  of  his  fitness — and  the  patient, 
gentle,  and  just  and  loving  man  was  called  upon  to 
bear  as  great  a  burden  as  man  has  ever  borne. 
ii. 
Then  came  another  crisis — the  crisis  of  Seces- 
sion, and  Civil  War. 

Again  Lincoln  spoke  the  deepest  feeling  and  the 
highest  thought  of  the  Nation.     In  his  first  mes- 
sage he  said: 
The  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

He  also  showed  conclusively  that  the  North  and 
South,  in  spite  of  secession,  must  remain  face  to 
face — that  physically  they  could  not  separate — that 
they  must  have  more  or  less  commerce,  and  that 
this  commerce  must  be  carried  on,  either  between 
the  two  sections  as  friends,  or  as  aliens : 

This  situation  and  its  consequences  he  pointed 
out  to  absolute  perfection  in  these  words  : 

Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  oan  make 
laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between 
aliens  than  laws  among  other  friends? 

After  having  stated  fully  and  fairly  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  conflict,  after  having  said  enough  to 
satisfy  any  calm  and  thoughtful  mind,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  America.  Probably  there 
are  few  finer  passages  in  literature  than  the  close 
of  Lincoln's  inaugural  address : 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriotic  grave  to  every  loving  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

These  noble,  these  touching,  these  pathetic  words, 
were  delivered  in  the  presence  of  rebellion,  in  the 
midst  of  spies  and  conspirators — surrounded  by 
but  few  friends,  most  of  whom  were  unknown,  and 
some  of  whom  were  wavering  in  their  fidelity — at  a 
time  when  secession  was  arrogant  and  organized, 
when  patriotism  was  silent,  and  when,  to  quote  the 
expressive  words  of  Lincoln  himself,  "  Sinners  were 
calling  the  righteous  to  repentance." 

When  Lincoln  became  President,  he  was  held  in 
contempt  by  the  South — underrated  by  the  JNortn 
and  East — not  appreciated  even  by  his  cabinet — 
and  yet  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  wisest,  but  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  mankind.  Knowing  that  he 
had  the  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories — 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  secessionists  were  in 
the  wrong,  he  also  knew  that  they  had  sympathiz- 
ers not  only  in  the  North  but  in  other  lands. 

Consequently  he  felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  South  should  fire  the  first  shot, 
should  do  some  act  that  would  solidify  the  North 
and  gain  for  us  the  justification  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  so  managed  affairs  that  while  he  was 
attempting  simply  to  give  food  to  our  soldiers,  the 
South  commenced  hostilities  and  fired  on  Sumter. 

This  course  was  pursued  by  Lincoln  in  spite  of 
the  advice  of  many  friends,  and  yet  a  wiser  thing 
was  never  done. 

At  that  time  Lincoln  appreciated  the  scope  and 
consequences  of  the  impending  conflict.  Above  all 
other  thoughts  in  his  mind  was  this : 


"  This  conflict  will  settle  the  question,   at  least  I 
for  centuries  to  come,  whether  man  is  capable  of  I 
governing  himself,  and  consequently  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  free  than  to  the  enslaved." 

He  knew  what  depended  on  the  issue  and  he 
said  : 

"  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth." 

in. 

Then  came  a  crisis  in  the  North. 

It  became  clearer  and  clearer  to  Lincoln's  mind, 
day  by  day,  that  the  rebellion  was  slavery,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  border  States  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed 
a  scheme  of  emancipation  and  colonization — a 
scheme  by  which  the  owners  of  slaves  should  be 
paid  the  full  value  of  what  they  called  their  "prop- 
erty." He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
adhered  to  the  Act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes — that  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  and  that,  therefore,  all 
indispensable  means  must  be  employed  to  that  end. 

If,  in  war,  a  nation  has  the  right  to  take  the  prop- 
erty of  its  citizens — of  its  friends — certainly  it  has 
the  right  to  take  the  property  of  those  it  has  the 
right  to  kill. 

He  knew  that  if  the  border  States  8greed  to 
gradual  emancipation,  and  received  compensation 
for  their  slaves,  they  would  be  forever  lost  to  the 
Confederacy,  whether  secession  succeeded  or  not. 
It  was  objected  at  the  time,  by  some,  that  the  scheme 
was  far  too  expensive ;  but  Lincoln,  wiser  than  his 
advisers — far  wiser  than  his  enemies— demonstrated 
that  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  his  course 
was  best. 

He  proposed  that  $400  be  paid  for  slaves,  includ- 
ing men,  women,  and  children.  This  was  a  large 
price,  and  yet  he  showed  how  much  cheaper  it  was 
to  purchase  than  to  carry  on  the  war. 

At  that  time,  at  the  price  mentioned,  there  were 
about  $750,000  worth  of  slaves  in  Delaware.  The 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  at  least  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  a  day,  and  for  one-third  of  one  day's 
expenses,  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  could  be  pur- 
chased. He  also  showed  that  all  the  slaves  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  could 
be  bought,  at  the  same  price,  for  less  than  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  war  for  eighty-seven 
days. 

This  was  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have  been 
proposed,  and  yet  such  was  the  madness  of  the 
South,  such  the  indignation  of  the  North,  that  the 
advice  was  unheeded. 

Again,  in  July,  1862,  he  urged  on  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  border  States  a  scheme  of  gradual  com- 
pensated emancipation ;  but  the  Representatives 
were  too  deaf  to  hear,  too  blind  to  see. 

Lincoln  always  hated  slavery,  and  yet  he  felt  the 
obbgations  and  duties  of  his  position.  In  his  first 
message  he  assured  the  South  that  the  laws,  in- 
cluding the  most  odious  of  all — the  law  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves — would  be  enforced.  The 
South  would  not  hear.  Afterwards  he  proposed  to 
purchase  the  slaves  of  the  border  States,  but  the 
proposition  was  hardly  discussed — hardly  heard. 
Events  came  thick  and  fast ;  theories  gave  way  to 
facts,  and  everything  was  left  to  force. 

The  extreme  Democrat  of  the  North  was  fearful 
that  slavery  might  be  destroyed,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion might  be  broken,  and  that  Lincoln,  after  all. 
could  not  be  trusted ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
radical  Republican  feared  that  Lincoln  loved  the 
Union  more  than  he  did  liberty. 

The  fact  is  that  he  tried  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  great  office,  knowing  from  the  first  that 
slavery  must  perish.  The  course  pursued  by 
Lincoln  was  so  gentle,  so  kind  and  persistent,  so 
wise  and  logical  that  millions  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats sr>raner  to  the  defense,  not  ordv  of  the  Uninn. 
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but  of  his  administration.  Lincoln  refused  to  be 
led  or  hurried  by  Fremont  or  Hunter,  by  Greeley 
or  Sumner.  From  first  to  last  he  was  the  real 
leader,  and  he  kept  step  with  events. 


On  the  22d  of  July,  1862,  Lincoln  called  to- 
gether his  cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  Bhowing  the 
draft  of  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  stating 
to  them  that  he  did  not  wish  their  advice,  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind. 

After  the  Proclamation  was  signed  Lincoln  held 
".,  waiting  for  f 
to  the  world,  bo 
of  strength. 

This  was  on  the  22d  of  July,  1862.  On  the  22d 
of  August  of  the  same  year  Lincoln  wrote  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  in  which 
he  stated  that  his  object  was  to  save  the  Union ; 
that  he  would  save  it  with  slavery  if  he  could  ; 
that  if  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  slavery  in  order 
to  save  the  Union,  he  would ;  in  other  words,  he 
would  do  what  was  necessary  to  save  the  Union. 

This  letter  disheartened,  to  a  great  degree, 
thousands  and  millions  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 
They  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  attained  the 
moral  hight  upon  which  they  supposed  he  stood. 
And  yet,  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  in  his  hands,  and  had  been  for 


Some  two  weeks  after  the  letter  to  Greeley, 
Lincoln  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  clergy- 
men, and  was  by  them  informed  that  it  was  God's 
will  that  he  should  issue  a  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation. He  replied  to  them,  in  substance,  that  the 
day  of  miracles  had  passed.  He  also  mildly  and 
kindly  suggested  that  if  it  were  God's  will  this 
Proclamation  should  be  issued,  certainly  God 
would  have  made  known  that  will  to  him — to  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  issue  it. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1862,  the  most 
glorious  date  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  issued. 

Lincoln  had  reached  the  generalization  of  all 
arguments  upon  the  question  of  slavery  and  free- 
dom— a  generalization  that  never  has  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  excelled: 

In  giving  freedom  .to  the  [slave,  we~assure  freedom  to 

This  is  absolutely  true.  Liberty  can  be  retained, 
can  be  enjoyed,  only  by  giving  it  to  others.  The 
spendthrift  Baves,  the  miser  is  prodigal.  In  the 
realm  of  Freedom,  waste  is  husbandry.  He  who 
puts  chains  upon  the  body  of  another  shackles 
own  soul.  The  moment  the  Proclamation  was 
issued,  the  cauBe  of  the  Republic  became  sacred. 
From  that  moment  the  North  fought  for  the  hu- 
man race.  From  that  moment  the  North  stood 
under  the  blue  and  stars,  the  flag  of  Nature- 
sublime  and  free. 

In  1831  Lincoln  saw  in  New  Orleans  a  colored 
girl  sold  at  auction.  The  scene  filled  hiB  soul  with 
indignation  and  horror. 

Turning  to  his  companion,  he  said,  "Boys,  if  I 
ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  slavery,  by  God  I'll  hit  it 
hard  I" 

The  helpless  girl,  unconsciously,  had  planted 
a  great  heart  the  seeds  of  the  Proclamation. 

Thirty-one  years  afterwards  the  chance  came,  the 
oath  was  kept,  and  to  four  millions  of  slaves,  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  was  restored  liberty, 
the  jewel  of  the  soul. 

In  the  history,  in  the  fiction  of  the  world,  there 
is  nothing  more  intensely  dramatic  than  this. 

Lincoln  held  within  his  brain  the  grandest 
truths,  and  he  held  them  as  unconscious! 
easily,  as  naturally  as  a  waveless  pool  holds 
within  its  stainless  breast  a  thousand  stars. 

Let  us  think  for  one  moment  of  the  distance 
traveled  from  the  first  ordinance  of  BecesBion  to  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

In  1861  a  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution was  offered  to  the  South.  By  this  proposed 
amendment  slavery  was  to  be  made  perpetual. 
ThiB  compromise  was  refused,  and  in  its  Btead  came 
the  Proclamation.     Let  us  take  another  step. 

In  1865  the  thirteenth  amendment  was  adopted. 
The  one  proposed  made  slavery  perpetual.  The 
one  adopted  in  1865  abolished  slavery  and  made 
the  great  Republic  free  forever. 

The  first  state  to  ratify  this  amendment  waB 
Illinois. 


"We  were  surrounded  by  enemies.  Many  of  the 
so-called  great  in  Europe  and  England  were  against 
us.  They  hated  the  Republic,  despised  our  insti- 
tutions, and  sought  in  many  ways  to  aid  the  South. 

Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  Jefferson  Davis 


jaade  a  nation,  and  he  did   not  believe   the 
restoration  of  the  American  Union  by  force  attain- 

From  the  Vatican  came  words  of  encouragement 
for  the  South. 

It  was  declared  that  the  North  was  fighting  for 

lpire  and  the  South  for  independence. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said:  "The  people  of 
the  South  are  the  natural  allies  of  England.  The 
North  keeps  an  opposition  shop  in  the  same  depart- 

Bnt  of  trade  as  ourselves." 

Some  of  their  statesmen  declared  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  South  by  the  North  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  world. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  another  enemy,  and  he 
endeavored  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  to 
the  end  that  the  great  North  might  be  destroyed. 
But  the  patience,  the  uncommon  common  sense, 
the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln — in  Bpite  of  foreign 
hate  and  Northern  division — triumphed  over  all. 
And  now  we  forgive  all  foes.  Victory  makes  forgive- 
ness eaBy. 

Lincoln  was,  by  nature,  a  diplomat.     He  knew 

e  art  of  Bailing  against  the  wind.  He  had  as 
much  shrewdness  as  is  consistent  with  honesty. 
He  understood,  not  only  the  rights  of  individuals, 
but  of  nations.  In  all  his  correspondence  with 
other  governments  he  neither  wrote  nor  sanctioned 
a  line  which  afterwards  was  used  to  tie  his  hands. 
In  the  use  of  perfect  English  he  easily  rose  above 
all  his  advisers  and  all  his  fellows. 

No  one  claims  that  Lincoln  did  all.  He  could 
have  done  nothing  without  the  great  and  splendid 
generals  in  the  field ;  and  the  generals  could  have 
done  nothing  without  their  armies.  The  praise  is 
due  to  all — to  the  private  as  much  as  to  the  officer ; 
to  the  lowest  who  did  his  duty,  as  much  as  to  the 
highest. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  brave  private  as  much 
as  to  the  leader  of  the  host. 

But  Lincoln  stood  at  the  center  and  with  infinite 
patience,  with  consummate  skill,  with  the  genius  of 
goodness  directed,  cheered,  consoled,  and  con- 
quered. 

Slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  slavery  was 
the  perpetual  stumbling-block.  As  the  war  went 
on  question  after  question  arose — questions  that 
could  not  be  answered  by  theories.  Should 
hand  back  the  filave  to  hii  master,  when  the  niabUr 
was  using  his  slave  to  destroy  the  Union 
South  was  right  slaves  were  property,  and  by  the 
laws  of  war  anything  that  might  be  used  to  the  ' 
vantage  of  the  enemy  might  be  confiscated  by 
Events  did  not  wait  for  discussion.  General  Butler 
denominated  the  negro  as  a  "contraband 
gress  provided  that  the  property  of  the  rebels  might 
be  confiscated. 

Lincoln  moved  along  this  line. 

Each  step  was  delayed  by  Northern  division,  but 
every  step  was  taken  in  the  same  direction. 

First,  Lincoln  offered  to  execute  every  law, 
eluding  the  most  infamous  of  all;  second,  to  buy 
the  slaves  of  the  border  states;  third,  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  rebels ;  fourth,  to  treat  slaves  as 
contraband  of  war;  fifth,  to  use  Blaves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  the  rebellion ;  sixth,  to  arm 
these  slaves  and  clothe  them  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Republic ;  Beventh,  to  make  them  citizens,  and 
allow  them  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  their  white 
brethren  under  the  flag  of  the  Repubbj 

During  all  these  years,  Lincoln  moved  with  the 
people— with  the  masses,  and  every  step  he  took 
has  been  justified  by  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind. 

Lincoln  not  only  watched  the  war,  but  kept  his 
hand  on  the  political  pulse.  In  1863  a  tide  Bet  ' 
against  the  administration.  A  Republican  meeting 
was  to  be  held  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Lincoln 
wrote  a  letter  to  be  read  at  this  convention.  It 
was  in  his  happiest  vein.  It  was  a  perfect  defense 
of  his  administration,  including  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.     Among  other  things  he  said: 

But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either 
not  valid.    If  it  is  not  valid  it  n 
it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted, 
can  be  brought  to  life. 

To  the  Northern  Democrats  who  said  they  would 
not  fight  for  negroes,  Lincoln  replied : 


The  Father  of  waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea. 

This  line  is  worthy  of  Shakespeare. 

Another : 

Among  freemen  there  oan   be 

om  the  ballot  to  the  bullet. 

He  draws  a  comparison  between  the  white  men 
against  us  and  the  black  men  for  ub: 

And  then  there  will  be  Borne  black  men  who  oan  re- 
nember  that  with  Bilent  tongue  and  clenched  teeth  and 
steady  eye  and  well-poised  bayonet  they  have  helped 
mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation;  while  I  fear 
there  will  be  some  white  ones  unable  to  forget  that  with 
nant  heart  and  deceitful  speech  they  Btrove  to 
hinder  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  letter,  the  love  of 
country,  of  the  Union,  and  above  all  the  love  of 
liberty,  took  possession  of  the  heroic  North. 

The  Republican  party  became  the  noblest  organ- 
ization the  world  has  ever  seen. 

There  was  the  greatest  moral  exaltation  ever 
known. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  took  possession  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  masses  became  sublime. 

To  fight  for  yourself  is  good. 

To  fight  for  others  is  grand. 

To  fight  for  your  country  iB  noble. 

To  fight  for  the  human  race— for  the  liberty  of 
hand  and  brain — is  nobler  still. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  defenders  of  slavery  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  their  own  defeat.  They  dug  the 
pit  in  which  they  fell.  Clay  and  WebBter  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  had  by  their  eloquence  made  the 
Union  almost  sacred.  The  Union  was  the  very 
tree  of  life,  the  source  and  stream  and  sea  of 
liberty  and  law. 

For  the  sake  of  slavery  millions  stood  by  the 
Union,  for  the  sake  of  liberty  millions  knelt  at  the 
altar  of  the  Union ;  and  this  love  of  the  Union  is 
what,  at  last,  overwhelmed  the  Confederate  hoBts. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  our  Constitution,  our  laws,  our  Courts,  the 
Pulpit  and  the  Press  defended  and  upheld  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery — that  it  was  a  crime  to  feed  the 
hungry — to  give  water  to  the  lipa  of  tbirBt — shelter 
to  a  woman  flying  from  the  whip  and  chain ! 

The  old  flag  still  flies — the  stars  are  there — the 
.stains  have  gone. 


seem  willing 


for  yon— but  j 


Of  i 


But  neeToes,  like  other  perpl»»,  <*ot  np>n  motives 
Why  should  they  do  anything  for  ub  if  we  will  do  nothing 
for  them?  If  they  stake  their  Hvcb  for  as  they  mnbt  bi 
prompted  by  the  strongest  motive— even  the  promise  o: 
freedom.    And  the  promise,  being  made,  muBt  be  kept. 

There  is  one  line  in  this  letter  that  will  give  it 
immortality  - 


Lincol"  always  saw  the  end.  He  was  : 
by  the  Btorme  and  currents  of  the  times.  He  ad- 
vanced too  rapidly  for  the  conservative  politicians, 
too  slowly  for  the  radical  enthusiasts.  He  occupied 
the  line  of  safety,  and  held  by  his  personality — by 
the  force  of  his  great  character,  by  his  charming 
candor — the  masses  on  his  side. 

The  soldiers  thought  of  him  as  a  father. 

All  who  had  lost  their  sons  in  battle  felt  that 
they  had  his  sympathy — felt  that  his  face  was  as 
sad  as  theirs.  They  knew  that  Lincoln  was  actuated 
by  one  motive,  and  that  his  energies  were  bent  to 
the  attainment  of  one  end — the  salvation  of  the 
Republic. 

Success  produces  envy,  and  envy  often  ends  in 
conspiracy. 

In  1864  many  politicians  united  against  him.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  criticise  their  motives  or  their  ac- 
tions. It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  magnanimity  of 
Lincoln  towards  thoBe  who  had  deserted  and 
endeavored  to  destroy  him,  is  without  parallel  in 
the  political  history  of  the  world.  This  magna- 
nimity made  his  success  not  only  possible,  but  cer- 

During  all  the  years  of  war  Lincoln  stood,  the 
embodiment  of  mercy,  between  discipline  and  death. 
He  pitied  the  imprisoned  and  condemned.  He  took 
the  unfortunate  in  his  arms,  and  was  the  friend 
even  of  the  convict.  He  knew  temptation's  strength 
— the  weakness  of  the  will — and  how  in  fury's 
sudden  flame  the  judgment  drops  the  scales,  and 


Lincoln  the  Loving,  Lincoln  the  Merciful. 

Lincoln  had  the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  and 
alwayB  saw  the  laughable  side  even  of  disaster.  In 
his  humor  there  waB  logic  and  the  best  of  sense. 
No  matter  how  complicated  the  question,  or  how 
embarrassing  the  situation,  his  humor  furnished  an 
answer,  and  a  door  of  escape. 

Vallandinghamwasa  friend  of  the  South,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  sow  the  seeds  of  failure.  In  his 
opinion  everything,  except  rebellion,  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

He  was  arrested,  convicted  by  a  court  martial, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Fort  "Warren. 

There  was  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the  trial, 
and  thousands  in  the  North  denounced  the  whole 
procee  ings  as  tyrannical  and  infamous.  At  the 
Bame  time  millions  demanded  that  Vallandingham 
should  be  punished. 

Lincoln's  humor  came  to  the  rescue.      He  disap- 


^■p 


It  cannot  be  learned.     It  is  the  child  of  a  clear 
head  and  a  good  heart. 

Lincoln  was  candid,  and  with  candor  often  de- 
ceived the  deceitful.  He  had  intellect  without 
arrogance,  genius  without  pride,  and  religion  with- 
out cant — that  is  to  say,  without  bigotry  and 
without  deceit. 

He  was  an  orator — clear,  sincere,  natural.  He 
did  not  pretend.  He  did  not  say  what  he  thought 
others  thought,  but  what  he  thought. 

If  you  wish  to  be  sublime  you  must  be  natural — 
you  must  keep  close  to  the  grass.  You  must  sit  by 
the  fireside  of  the  heart :  above  the  clouds  it  is  too 
cold.  You  must  be  simple  in  your  speech :  too 
much  polish  suggests  insincerity. 

The  great  orator  idealizes  the  real,  transfigures 
the  common,  makes  even  the  inanimate  throb  and 
thrill,  fills  the  gallery  of  the  imagination  with 
statues  and  pictures  perfect  in  form  and  color, 
brings  to  light  the  gold  hoarded  by  memory  the 
miser,  shows  the  glittering  coin  to  the  spendthrift 
hope,  enriches  the  brain,  ennobles  the  heart,  and 
quickens  the  conscience.  Between  his  lips  words 
bud  and  blossom. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  difference  between  an 
orator  and  an  elocutionist — between  what  is  felt 
and  what  is  said — between  what  the  heart  and 
brain  can  do  together  and  wliat  the  brain  can  do 
alone — read  Lincoln's  wondrous  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  then  the  speech  of  Edward  Everett. 

The  oration  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  forgotten 
It  will  live  until  languages  are  dead  and  lips  are 
dust.     The  speech  of  Everett  will  never  be  read. 

The  elocutionists  believe  in  the  virtue  of  voice, 
the  sublimity  of  syntax,  the  majesty  of  long  sen- 
tences, and  the  genius  of  gesture. 

The  orator  loves  the  real,  the  simple,  the  natural. 
He  places  the  thought  above  all.     He  knows  that  j 
the  greatest  ideas  should  be  expressed  in  the  short- 
est words — that  the  greatest  statues  need  the  least 
drapery. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  personality — firm  but 
not  obstinate.  Obstinacy  is  egotism— firmness, 
heroism.  He  influenced  others  without  effort,  un- 
consciously; and  they  submitted  to  him  as  men 
submit  to  nature— unconsciously.  He  was  severe 
with  himself,  and  for  that  reason  lenient  with 
others. 

He  appeared  to  apologize  for  being  kinder  than 
his  fellows. 

He  did  merciful  things  as  stealthily  as  others 
committed  crimes. 

Almost  ashamed  of  tenderness,  he  said  and  did 
the  noblest  words  and  deeds  with  that  charming 
confusion,  that  awkwardness,  that  is  the  perfect 
grace  of  modesty. 

As  a  noble  man  wishing  to  pay  a  small  debt  to  a 
poor  neighbor,  reluctantly  offers  a  hundred  dollar 
bill  and  asks  for  change,  fearing  that  he  may  be 
suspected  either  of  making  a  display  of  wealth  or  a 
pretense  of  payment,  so  Lincoln  hesitated  to  show 
his  wealth  of  goodness,  even  to  the  best  he  knew. 

A  great  man  stooping,  not  wishing  to  make  his 
fellows  feel  that  they  were  small  or  mean. 

By  his  candor,  by  his  kindness,  by  his  perfect 
freedom  from  restraint,  by  saying  what  he  thought, 
and  saying  it  absolutely  in  his  own  way,  he  made  it 
not  only  po  sible,  but  popular,  to  be  natural.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  mock  solemnity,  of  the  stupidly 
respectable,  of  the  cold  and  formal. 

He  wore  no  official  robes  either  on  his  body  or 
his  soul.  He  never  pretended  to  be  more  or  less,  or 
other,  or  different,  from  what  he  really  wa«. 

He  had  the  unconscious  naturalness  of  Nature's 
self. 


He  built  upon  the  rock.  The  foundation  was 
secure  and  broad.  The  structure  was  a  pyramid, 
narrowing  as  it  rose.  Through  days  and  nights  of 
sorrow,  through  years  of  grief  and  pain,  with  un- 
swerving purpose,  "  with  malice  towards  none,  with 
charity  for  all,"  with  infiuite  patience,  with  un- 
clouded vision,  he  hoped  and  toiled.  Stone  after 
stone  was  laid,  until  at  last  the  Proclamation  found 
its  place.     On  that  the  goddess  stands. 

He  knew  others,  because  perfectly  acquainted 
with  himself.  He  cared  nothing  for  place,  but 
everything  for  principle;  nothing  for  money,  but 
everything  for  independence.  Where  no  principle 
was  involved,  easily  swayed — willing  to  go  slowly, 
if  in  the  right  direction  —sometimes  willing  to  stop; 
but  he  would  not  go  back,  and  he  would  not  go 
wrong. 

He  was  willing  to  wait.  He  knew  that  the  event 
was  not  waiting,  and  that  fate  was  not  the  fool  of 
chance.  He  knew  that  slavery  had  defenders,  but 
no  defense,  and  that  they  who  attack  the  right  must 
wound  themselves. 

He  was  neither  tyrant  nor  slave.  He  neither 
knelt  nor  scorned. 

With  him,  men  were  neither  great  nor  small — 
they  were  right  or  wrong. 

Through  manners,   clothes,   titles,  rags  a| 
he  saw  the  real — that  which  is.     Beyond  ac2"  o 
policy,  compromise  and  war  he  saw  the  end.  I  ° 

He  was  patient  as  Destiny,  whose  undeciplfJra&le 
hieroglyphs  were  so  deeply  graven  on  his  sad  and 
tragic  face. 

Nothing  discloses  real  character  like  the  use  of 
power.  It  is  easy  for  the  weak  to  be  gentle.  Most 
people  can  bear  adversity.  But  if  you  wish  to 
know  what  a  man  really  is,  give  him  power.  This 
is  the  supreme  test.  It  is  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that, 
having  almost  absolute  power,  he  never  abused  it, 
except  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power  could  not  awe, 
this  divine,  this  loving  man. 

He  knew  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong. 
Hating  slavery,  pitying  the  master — seeking  to  con- 
quer, not  persons,  but  prejudices — he  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  self-denial,  the  courage,  the  hope, 
and  the  nobility  of  a  Nation. 

He  spoke  not  to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but  to 
convince. 

He  raised  his  hands,  not  to  strike,  but  in  bene- 
diction. 

He  longed  to  pardon. 

He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks 
of  a  wife  whose  husband  he  had  rescued  from 
death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of  the  fiercest 
civil  war.  He  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our 
world. 

The  foregoing  lecture  by  Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll  is 
copyrighted,  and  published  in  The  Truth  Seeker  by 
special  permission. 
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By  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

It  is  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that,  having 
absolute  power,  he  never  abused  it,  except 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  Wealth  could  not 
purchase,  power  could  not  awe,  this  di- 
vine, this  loving  man.  He  knew  no  fear  ex- 
cept the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  *  *  *  He 
spoke  not  to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but 
to  convince.  He  raised  his  hands  not  to 
strike,  but  in  benediction.  He  longed  to 
pardon.  He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  wife  whose  husband 
had  been  rescued  from  death.  Lincoln  was 
the  grandest  figure  of  the  fiercest  civil 
war.  He  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our 
world. 
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LINCOLN  *  * 


TRANGE 
mingling 
of  mirth 
and  tears, 
of  the 
tragic  and 
g  rotesque, 
of  Soc- 
rates and 
Rabelais, 
of  Aesop 
and  Mar- 
cus Aure- 
lius,  of  all  that  is  gentle  and 
just,  humorous  and  honest,  mer- 
ciful, wise,  laughable,  lovable 
and  divine,  and  all  consecrated 
to  the  use  of  man,  while  through 
all  and  over  all  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  obligation,  of  chival- 
ric  loyalty  to  truth  and  upon  all 
the  shadow  of  the  tragic  end. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  He 
stands  alone — no  ancestors,  no 
fellows  and  no  successors.  He 
knew  and  mingled  with  men  of 
•very  kind,  and,  after  all,  men 
are  the  best  books. 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  edu- 
cation. To  the  night  of  his 
death  he  was  a  pupil,  a  learner, 
an  inquirer,  a  seeker  after 
knowledge. 

Lincoln  was  a  many  sided  man, 
acquainted  with  smiles  and 
tears,  complex  in  brain,  single 
in  heart,  direct  as  light,  and  his 
words,  candid  as  mirrors,  gave 
the  perfect  image  of  his  thought. 
He  was  never  afraid  to  ask, 
never  too  dignified  to  admit  that 
he  did  not  know.  No  man  had 
keener  wit  or  kinder  humor. 
He  was  not  solemn.  Solemnity 
is  a  mask  worn  by  ignorance 
and  hypocrisy.  It  is  the  preface, 
prologue  and  index  to  the  cun- 
ning or  the  stupid.  He  was  nat- 
ural in  hid  iifo  a.iu  th&ugnt, 
master  of  the  story  teller's  art, 
in  application  perfect,  liberal  in 
speech,  shocking  Pharisee  and 
prudes,  using  any  word  that  wit 
could  disinfect. 

He  was  an  orator — clear,  sin- 
cere, natural.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend. He  did  not  say  what  he 
thought  others  thought,  but 
what  he  thought. 


If  you  wish  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  an  orator  and  an 
elocutionist,  between  what  is 
felt  and  what  is  said,  between 
what  the  heart  and  brain  can  do 
together  and  what  the  brain  can 
do  alone,  read  Lincoln's  won- 
drous words  at  Gettysburg  and 
then  the  speech  of  Edward 
Everett.  The  oration  of  Lincoln 
will  never  be  forgotten.  It  will 
live  until  languages  are  dead 
and  lips  are  dust.  The  speech 
of  Everett  will  never  be  read. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  per- 
sonality— firm,  but  not  obstinate. 
Obstinacy  is  egotism — firmness, 
heroism.  He  influenced  others 
without  effort,  unconsciously, 
and  they  submitted  to  him  as 
men  submit  to  nature,  uncon- 
sciously. He  was  severe  with 
himself  and  for  that  reason 
lenient  with  others.  He  appear- 
•d  to  apologize  for  being  kinder 
'than  his  fellows.  He  did  merci- 
ful things  as  stealthily  as  others 
committed  crimes. 

He  knew  others  because  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  himself. 
He  cared  nothing  for  place,  but 
everything  for  principle;  noth- 
ing for  money,  but  everything 
for  independence. 

He  knew  neither  tyrant  nor 
slave.  He  neither  knelt  nor 
scorned.  With  him  men  were 
neither  great  nor  small;  they 
were  right  or  wrong.  Through 
manners,  clothes,  titles,  rags 
and  race  he  saw  the  real — that 
which  is.  Beyond  accident, 
policy,  compromise  and  war  he 
saw  the  end. 

He  was  patient  as  destiny, 
whose  undecipherable  hiero- 
glyphs were  so  deeply  graven 
on  his  sad  and  tragic  face. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that, 
having  almost  absolute  power, 
he  never  abused  it  except  on  the 
side  of  mercy. 

Wealth  could  not  purchase, 
power  could  not  awe  this  divine, 
this  loving  man.  He  knew  no 
fear  except  the  fear  of  doing 
wrong.  He  spoke  not  to  inflame, 
not  to  up- 
braid, but 
to  con- 
vince, He 
raised  his 
'hands  not 
to  strike, 
but  in  ben- 
ed  iction. 
He  longed 
to  pardor. 
He  loved 
to  see  the 
pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of 
a  wife  whose  husband  he  had 
rescued  from  death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  fig- 
ure of  the  fiercest  civil  war.  He 
is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our 
world. 


ROBT.    G.    INGERSOLL. 
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^is  TRANGE 
mingling 
of  mirth 
and  tears, 
of  the 
tragic  and 
g  ro  tesque, 
of  Soc- 
rates and 
Rabelais, 
of  Aescp 
and  Mar- 
cus Aure- 
lius,  of  all  that  is  gentle  and 
just,  humorous  and  honest,  mer- 
ciful, wise,  laughable,  lovable 
and  divine,  and  all  consecrated 
to  the  use  of  man,  while  through 
all  and  over  all  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  obligation,  of  chival- 
ric  loyalty  to  truth  and  upon  all 
the  shadow  of  the  tragic  end. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  He 
stands  alone — no  ancestors,  no 
fellows  and  no  successors.  He 
knew  and  minglsd  with  men  of 
every  kind,  and,  after  all,  men 
are  the  best  bocks. 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  edu- 
cation. To  the  night  of  his 
death  he  was  a  pupil,  a  learner, 
an  inquirer,  a  seeker  after 
knowledge. 

Lincoln  was  a  many  sided  man, 
acquainted  with  smiles  and 
tears,  complex  in  brain,  single 
in  heart,  direct  as  light,  and  his 
-words,  candid  as  mirrors,  gave 
the  perfect  image  of  his  thought. 
He  was  never  afraid  to  ask, 
never  too  dignified  to  admit  that 
he  did  not  know.  No  man  had 
keener  wit  or  kinder  humor. 
He  was  no'  solemn.  Solemnity 
is  a  mask  worn  by  ignorance 
and  hypocrisy.  It  is  the  preface, 
prologue  and  index  to  the  cun- 
ning or  the  stupid.  He  was  nat- 
ural in  his  life  and  thought, 
master  of  the  story  teller's  art, 
in  application  perfect,  liberal  in 
speech,  shocking  Pharisee  and 
prudes,  (using  any  word  that  wit 
could  disinfect. 

He  was  an  orator — clear,  sin- 
cere, natural.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend. He  did  not  say  what  he 
thought  others  thought,  but 
what  he  thought. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  an  orator  and  an 


elocutionist,  between  what  is 
felt  and  what  is  said,  between 
what  the  heart  and  brain  can  t\o 
together  and  what  the  brain  can 
do  alone,  read  Lincoln's  won- 
drous words  at  Gettysburg  and 
then  the  speech  of  Edward 
Everett.  Ths  oration  of  Lincoln 
will  never  be  forgotten.  It  will 
live  until  languages  arc  dead 
and  lips  are  dust.  The  speech 
of  Everett  will   never  be  read. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  per- 
sonality— firm,  but  not  obstinate. 
Obstinacy  is  egotism — firmness, 
heroism.  He  influenced  others 
without  effort,  unconsciously, 
and  they  submitted  to  him  as 
men  submit  to  nature,  uncon- 
sciously. Ho  was  severe  with 
himself  and  for  that  reason 
lenient  with  others.  He  appear- 
ed to  apologize  for  being  kinder 
than  his  fellows.  He  did  merci- 
ful things  as  s'.e-althiiy  as  others 
committed  crimes. 

He  kmvj  others  because  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  himself. 
He  cared  na'.h'ng  for  place,  but 
everything  f>r  principle:  noth- 
ing fcr  money,  but  everything 
for  independence. 

He  knew  nri'ch"r  tyrant  nor 
slave.  Ho  neither  knelt  nor 
scorned.  With  him  men  were 
neither  great  nor  small;  they 
were  right  or  wrong.  Through 
manners,  cloLhes,  titles,  rags 
and  race  he  saw  the  real — that 
which  is.  Beyond  accident, 
policy,  compromise  and  war  he 
saw  the  end. 

He  was  patient  as  destiny, 
whose  undecipherable  hiero- 
glyphs were  so  deeply  graven 
on  his  cad  and  tragic  face. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that, 
having  almost  absolute  power, 
he  never  abused  it  except  on  the 
side  of  mercy. 

Wealth  could  not  purchas-e, 
power  could  not  awe  this  divin*, 
this  loving  man.  He  knew  i\o 
fear  except  the  fear  of  doing 
wrong.  He  spoke  not  to  inflame, 
not  to  up- 
braid, but 
to  c  o  n  - 
vince.  He 
raised  his 
hands  not 
to  strike, 
but  in  ben- 
e  d  i  ct  i  on. 
He  longed 
to  pardon. 
He  loved 
to  see  the 
pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of 
a  wife  whose  husband  he  had 
rescued  from  death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  fig- 
ure of  the  fiercest  civil  war.  He 
is  tins  gentlest  memory  of  our 
world. 


KOKT.    G.    IXGERSOI.I.. 
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Lecture  Listened  to  by  a  Great  Audi- 
ence at  the  Olympic. 
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"On  the  13th  of  February,  1809,"  Mr.  In- 
gersoll began,  "two  babes  were  born,  one 
In  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  amid  the  hard- 
ships of  poverty  and  pioneers;  one  In  Eng- 
land, surrounded  by  wealth  and  culture. 
One  was  educated  In  the  university  of 
nature;  the  other  at  Cambridge.  One  asso- 
i-i-iii-,|  'his  name  with  the  enfranchisement 
of  'labor  'with  the  emancipation  of  millions, 
with  th-  salvation  of  the  republic.  He  is 
known  l<>  us  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  (Cheers.) 
']),,.  other  conquered  darkness  and  flooded 
tie  world  with  intellectual  light,  and  he  is 
known  to  us  as  Charles  Darwin.  (Cheers.) 
Roth  these  men  were  born  on  the  same 
dav,  and  on  account  of  these  men  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  illustrious.  «  heeis.) 
Nothing  la  grander  than  to  strike  the 
sinn-i.ies  from  the  limbs  of  men;  nothing 
nobler  than  to  drive  from  the  brain  the 
phantoms  of  Ignorance  and  superstition 
(Cheers.)  A  nation  is  not  great  because  it 
covers  vast  territory,  because  Its  ships  cover 
the  sea  because  it's  flags  float  in  all  lands, 
nor  vet  because  of  great  wealth.  A  nation 
to  bet  great  must  produce  men  and  women  of 
genius      (Cheers.) 

■\..d  alter  all,  it  requires  but  a  few  men 
and  i  fev  women  of  genius  to  make  a  nation 
'great  Shakspeare  immortalized  England, 
..',..i  ,;'  no  oiler  englishman  had  ever  written 
ne  on  account  of  that  man  the  English 
blood  would  be  to-night  the  best  literary 
blood  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  Voltaire  civil- 
ized and  humanized  France;  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and  Humboldt  lifted  Germany  into 
»  light.  Angelo,  Raphael,  Galileo  and 
uno  crowned  with  fadeless  laurel  the  Ital- 
ian brow;  and,  if  the  roster  of  nations  is 
called,  Scotland  can  answer  because  Of  Rob- 
ert Burns;  and  to-night  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  the  great  republic  is  Abraham 
Lincoln."     (Cheers.) 


The  lecturer  then  traced  the  remarkable 
and  varied  career  of  Lincoln,  the  trials  of 
his  early  youth,  his  sincerity  as  a  man,  his 
love  of  the  merciful,  his  kindness,  patience, 
and  tenderness,  his  humor  and  his  supreme 
strength  in  the  hour  when  his  country  need- 
ed a  man  to  guide  and  lead.  He  told  of 
his  nomination  for  the  Legislature  in  Illi- 
nois, of  his  speech  on  the  tariff,  in  which 
he  sowed  the  seeds  of  statesmanship,  of 
his  contest  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
of  his  foresight  and  determination  when  the 
crisis   of    IStSO   was  at  hand. 

"In  that  supreme  moment,"  Mr.  Inger- 
soll said,  "Lincoln  used  these  yords:  'A 
house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand. 
I  believe  this  Government  can  not  perma- 
nently endure  half  slave,  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I  do 
Hoi  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  J  do 
leipect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.'  This 
declaration  made  Lincoln  the  natural  leader 
of  that  vast  host  by  which  he  was  sup- 
ported In  this  great  crisis  Lincoln  ut- 
icred  the  victorious  truth  that  made  him 
the  foremost  man  in  the  republic.  (Cheers.) 
The  Republican  party  nominated  him  for 
the  presidency,  and  the  people  decided  at 
the  polls  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
could  not  stand,  and  that  slavery  had 
crrsed  soul  and  soil  enough.  (Cheers.) 
It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  elect  a  really 
great  man  a  President,  (Laughter.)  I  do 
not  say  that  the  great  Presidents  have 
been  chosen  by  accident.  Probably  It  would 
be  better  to  say  that  they  were 
the  favorites  of  a  happy  chance. 
The  average  man  is  afraid  ol 
gmuls.  He  feels  as  an  ignorant  man 
feels  in  the  presence  of  a  sleight-of-hand 
performer.  He  admires,  but  he  suspects. 
Genius  appears  to  carry  too  much  sail,  to 
lack  prudence;  it  has  too  much  courage. 
(Cheers,)  The  ballast  of  dullness  inspires 
confidence.  (Laughter,)  By  a  happy  chance, 
Lincoln  was  elected  in  spite  of  his  fitness 
(laughter),  and  the  patient,  just,  gentle  and 
loving  man  was  called  upon  to  bear  as 
great    a    burden    as    man    has    ever    borne." 

(Cheers.)  t 

Next,  Mr.  Ingersoll  dealt  with  the  second 
crisis  which  Lincoln  had  to  face— the  crisis 
oi  secession.  He  quoted  the  extract  from 
the  close  of  the  memorable  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, In  which  so  pathetic  an  appeal  was 
\MAi\e  to  the  South,  which  he  described  as 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  literature,  lie 
continued:  "These  noble  words,  these 
touching,  these  pathetic  words,  were  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of  rebellion,  in  the 
midst  of  spies  and  conspirators,  surrounded 
by  but  lew  friends,  most  of  whom  were  un- 
known, and  some  of  whom  were  wavering  in 
their  fidelity— at  a  time  when  secession  %vas 
I  arrogant    and    organized,     when    patriotism 


;  ut,  and  when,  to  quote  the  ex- 
of  Lincoln  himself,  "sinners 
righteous  to  repentance.' 
lecame  President  he  was 
by  the  South,  underrated 
appreciated  even 
and  y<t  he  was  not  only 
but  one  of  the  shrewdest 
M-s.)  Having  glanced  at  the 
varlou,  acts  which  proved  his  statesmanship, 
even  his  military  skill  during  .the  civil  war, 
and  his  power  of  feeling  the  political  pulse, 
he  rcii  a  letter  'which  he  had  written  to 
the  Convention  held  at  Springfield,  ill.,  in 
1868,  Gtrom  this  he  quoted  this  line,  "The 
father  of  waters  again  (lows  unvexed  to  the 
I  sea,"  which  he  said  was  worthy 
of  9hak»p©are  as  was  this  line 
"Among  tree  men  there  can  be  no  success- 
ful appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet.". 
"Lincoln,"  he  went  on,  "always  saw  the 
end.  He  was  unmoved  by  the  storms  and 
currents    of    the    times.      (Cheers).      He    ad- 

■  '■' I    l""    rapidly  for  the  conservative  pol- 

iticians,  too  slowly  for  the  radical  enthusi- 
asts. (Cheers).  He  occupied  the  line  of 
safety,  and  held  by  his  persolallty— by  the 
force  of  his  great  character,  by  his  charm- 
ing candor— the  masses  on  his  side.  (Cheers) 
All  who  had  lost  their  sons  in  battle  felt 
thai  hi:  face  was  as  sad  as  theirs.  They 
knew  Mint  Lincoln  was  actuated  by  one  mo- 
tive,  end  thai  his  energies  were  bent 
to  the  attainment  of  one  end— the 
salvation  of  the  republic.  (Cheers). 
Thev  knew  that  he  was  kind,  sincere  and 
merciful.  They  knew  that  In  his  veins  there 
was  no  drop  of  the  tyrant's  blood.  They 
knew  that  he  used  his  power  to  protect  the 
innocent,  to  save  reputation  and  life 
(cheers);  that  he  had  the  brain  of  a  philoso- 
pher, the  heart  of  a  mother.  (Cheers.)  Dur- 
ing all  the  years  of  war,  Lincoln  stood  the 
embodiment  of  mercy,  between  discipline 
and  death.  He  pitied  the  imprisoned  and 
condemned.  He  took  the  unfortunate  in  his 
arms  and  was  the  friend  even  of  the  con- 
vict. (Cheers.)  He  knew  temptation's 
strength,  tin-  weakness  of  the  will,  and  how 
in  fury's  sudden  flame  the  judgment  drops 
the  scales,  and  passion,  blind  and  deaf, 
usurps  the  throne." 


Next 
humor. 

of  the 
Ohio  ai 
to  tl 
huir.'or 
of  the 
punlshr 
liam  si- 
South 


lecturer  touched  upon   Lincoln's 

e  recalled  the  trial  of  Vallan- 
Sfprthern  man  who  was  a  friend 
ith.  Vallandlghaim  was  tried  In 
onvicted.  A  question  was  raised 
gality  of  the  trial,  and  Lincoln's 
e  to  the  rescue.  He  disapproved 
lugs  of  the  Court,  changed  the 
and  ordered  that  Vallandig- 
i  be  sent  to  his  friends  in  the 
•r  a  flag  of  truce.  (Laughter.) 
Those  who  regarded  the  act  as  unconstitu- 
tional forgave  it  for  the  sake  of  its  humor. 
"Horace  Greeley  always  had  the  idea  that 
he  was  greatly  superior  to  Lincoln,  because 
he  lived  in  a  larger  town  (laughter),  and  for 
a  long  time  insisted  that  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  people  of  the  South  desired 
peace.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  lecture 
Lincoln.  Lincoln,  with  that  wonderful  sense 
of  humor,  united  with  shrewdness  and  pro- 
found wisdom,  told  Greeley  that,  If  the 
Soutih  really  wanted  peace,  he  (Lincoln)  de- 
sired the  same  thlQg,  and  was  doing  all  ko 
could  to  bring  it  about.  Greeley  insisted  that 
a    commissioner    should    be    appointed,    with 

authority  "to  negotiate  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Confederacy.    (Laughter.) 

"This  was  Lincoln's  opportunity.  He  au- 
thorized Greeley  to  act  as  such  commission- 
er. The  great  editor  felt  that  he  was 
caught.  For  a  time  he  hesitated,  but  finally 
went,  and  found  that  the  Southern  Comrnls- 
sicners  were  willing  to  take  into  considera- 
tion any  offers  of  peace  that  Lincoln  might 
make,  consistent  with  the  independence  of 
the  Confederacy.  (Laughter.)  The  failure 
of  Greeley  was  humiliating,  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  left  absurd.  Again 
the  humor  of  Lincoln  had   triumphed. 

"Lincoln,  to  satisfy  a  few  fault-finders  in 
the  North,  went  to  Grant's  headquarters 
and  met  some  Confederate  Commissioners. 
He  urged  that  It  was  hardly  proper  lor  him 
to  negotiate  with  the  representatn  es  who 
were  rebels  in  arms— that  if  the  South 
wanted  peace,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
stop  fighting.  (Laughter.)  One  of  the  Com- 
missioners cited  as  a  precedent  the  tact 
that  Charles  the  First  negotiated  with  rebels 
in  arms.  To  which  Lincoln  replied  that 
Charles  the  First  lost  his  head.  (Laughter.) 
The  conference  came  to  nothing,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln    expected. 

"The  Commissioners  one  of  them  being 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who.  when  in  good 
health,  weighed  about  W  pounds,  dined  with 
the  President  and  Gvii.  Grant.  After  dinner, 
as  thev  were  leaving,  Stephens  put  on  an 
English  ulster,  the  tails  of  which  reached 
the  ground,  while  the  collar  was  somewhat 
above  the  wearer's  head.  As  Stephens  went 
out,  Lincoln  touched  Grant  and  said:  'Grant, 
look  at  Stephens,  Did  you  i  ver  see  as  little 
a  nubbin  with  as  much  shuck?'     (Laughter). 

"Lincoln  always  tried  to  do  things  in  tile 
easiest  way.  He  did  not  waste  his  strength. 
He   was   not    particular   about   moving   along 


straight  line*.     He  did  not  tunnel  the  moun- 
tains.     He    was    willing    to    go    aroui 
reach    the    end 
the   sea."      (i  "■.■■ 

After  this  the  speaker  touched  ,,,,  Lincoln's  ■ 
statesmanship,  and  concluded:    "Line   . 
a   many-aided    man,    acquainted    wit: 
and   tears,   complex  In   be  ,   heart, 

direct    as    light;    and    his    words,    as    candid 
as   mirrors,   gave     the     |  of   his 

thoughts.    He  was  never  afraid  to  ask,  never 
too  dignified   to  admit  that  be  did   not  know. 
No    man    hud    a    keener    wit    or    a 
humor."      (Cheers.) 
It  may  be  that  humor  Is  the  pilot  of  roa- 
i  son.      People    without    humor    drift    uncon- 
sciously  Into   absurdity.      Possibly    that    ac- 
counts for  the  present   Administration.   Hu- 
mor sees  the  other  Bide— Stands  in   the  mind  ' 
like  a  spectator,  a  good-natured  critic,   and 
gives  its  opinion  before  judgment  Is  ri 
Humor   goes    with    good    natl 
nature  is   the  climate   of  reason.    In   anger 
reason    abdicates    and    malic;    exti.ee 
the  torch.     Such  was  the  humor  of  1 
that    he   could    tell   even    unpleasant    truths 
as    charmingly    as    most    men    can    tell    the 
things   we   wish   to  hear. 

He   was  not  solemn.  Solemnity  Is  a   mask  | 
worn    by  ignorance  and   hypocrisy— it   is   the 
preface,    prologue    and   index    to    the   • 
or   the  Stupid.  He  was  natural  In  his  life  and 
thought— master   of   th&  story-telbrV   art.    In 
Illustration  apt.  in  appl  liberal 

In  speech,  shocking  Pharisees  and  pruJts, 
using   any  word    that    wit  could   dlsll 

He    was    a    logician.     His    logic    shefl    light. 
In  its  presence  the  obscure  became  1 
and   the  most  complex  and  Intricate   political 
and     metaphysical     kr;    - 
themselves.    Logic    is    th 
of  intelligence   and    sincerity.    Ii   cai 
leaned.  It  is  the  child  of  a  clear  head 
good   hen-;,    (<"   ■ 

Lincoln  never  finished  hi-  edu  atlon.  To 
the  night  of  his  death  he  was  a  pupil,  a 
learner,  an  inquirer,  a  seeker  after  knowl- 
edges You  have  no  Idea  how  many  men  are 
spoiled  by  what  is  called  education.  (Laugh- 
ter.) For  the  most  part,  collegi 
where  pebbles  are  polished  and  diamonds 
are  dimmed.  If  Shakspearei  had  graduated 
at  Oxford  he  might  have  been  a  quibbling 
attorney,  or  a  hypocritical  parson.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  difference  i 
an  orator  and  an  elocutionist— between  what 
is   felt   and    what   Is  said— between   what   the 
heart  and   brain   can  do  together  and   what 
the  brain  can  do  alone     i  I  s  won- 

drous  speech   at   Gettysburg',    and    then    the 
oration  of   Edward    Everett.     The   sp 
Lincoln  will  never  be  forgotten.    It  '.\i)l  live 
until   languages  !ire  dead  and   lips  are  dust. 
The    oration    of   Everett    will    never   1 

(Cheers.) 

Nettling   discloses    real    chara 
use    of     lower.       It    is    Sasj     for    the    weak    to 
be   gen.    ■■      Most   people  can   bear  ai. 
But   I,    van    wish   to  know   what  a    in.- 
is,    s#e   him    power.      This    Is    th<     supreme 
test.     It  Is  the  glory  of  Lincoln   that,   h 
almost   absolute   power,    he   never  abui 
except  on  the  side  of  rnercy.     (Oh« 

Wealth    could    not    purchase,    power    could 
not   awe,    this    divine,    this    loving    mat 
knew    no    fear,     except     the    fear    o 
wrong.     (Cheers.)     Hating    slavery.     P 
the  master-  seeking  to  conquer,  not  persons, 
but   preludici  s— he   was   the  embodlm 
the   self-denial,    the   courage,    the    hope   and 
the  nobility  of  a  nation.   (Cheers.)  H>-  spoke 
not    to   Inflame,    not    to   upbraid,    but   to   con- 
vince.   (Cheers.) 

lit-  raised  his  hands,  not  to  strike,  but  in 
benediction.  (Cheers.)  He  longed  to  par- 
don. He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy  on 
the  cheeks  of  a  wife  whose  husband  he  had 
rescued   from  death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of  the 
fiercest  civil  war.  Ho  Is  the  gentlest  mem- 
ory of  our  world.     (Loud  ch< 

When  Mr.  Injrersoll  retired  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  vast  audience  was  so  groat  thai  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  the  state  and 
bow  his  acknowledgments  again  and' again. 
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Ingersoll,   Col, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll:  On  th 
12th  of  February,  1809,  two  babe 
were  born — one  of  the  woods  of  Ken- 
tucky, amid  the  hardships  and  poverty 
of  pioneers;  one  in  England,  sur- 
rounded by  wealth  and  culture.  One 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Na- 
ture, the  other  at  Cambridge. 

One  associated  his  name  with  th' 
enfranchisement  of  labor,  with  th 
emancipation  of  millions,  with  th 
salvation  of  the  Republic.  He  i 
known  to  us  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  other  broke  the  chains  o 
superstition  and  filled  the  world  witi 
intelectual  light,  and  he  is  known  a 
Charles  Darwin. 

Nothing  is  grander  than  to  breal 
chains  from  the  bodies  of  men — noth 
ing  nobler  than  to  destroy  the  phan 
toms  of  the  soul. 

Because  of  these  two  men  the  Nine 
teenth  Century  is  illustrious. 

A  few  men  and  women  make  a  n; 
tion  glorious — Shakespeare  made  Enj 
land  immortal,  Voltaire  civilized  ue 
humanized  France,  Goethe,  Schilh 
and  Humbolt  lifted  Germany  into  tl: 
light.  Angelo,  Raphael,  Galileo  an 
Bruno  crowned  with  fadeless  laur< 
the  Italian  brow,  and  now  the  mos 
precious  treasure  of  the  Great  R< 
public  is  the  memory  of  Abrahai 
Lincoln. 

Erery  generation  has  its  heroes,  it 
iconoclasts,  its  pioneers,  its  ideal 
The  people  always  have  been  and  ai 
still  divided,  at  least  into  classes — tl 
many,  who  with  their  backs  to  tl 
sunrise  worship  the  past,  and  the  fe\ 
who  keep  their  faces  toward  th 
dawn — the  many,  who  are  satisfie 
with  the  world  as  it  is;  the  few,  wh 
labor  and  suffer  for  the  future,  fo 
those  to  be,  and  who  seek  to  rescu 
the  oppressed,  to  destroy  the  eruf 
distinctions  of  caste,  and  to  civiliz 
mankind. 

A  great  actor  can  be  known  onl. 
when  he  has  assumed  the  principa 
character  in  a  great  drama.  Possibl; 
the  greatest  actors  have  never  ap 
peared,  and  it  may  be  that  the  great 
est  soldiers  have  lived  the  lives  o 
perfect  peace.  Lincoln  assumed  thi 
leading  part  in  the  greatest  dram; 
erer  enacted  upon  the  stage  of  thi; 
continent. 

His  criticisms  of  military  move 
ments,  his  correspondence  with  hi 
generals  and  others  on  the  conduc 
of  the  war,  show  that  he  was  at  al 
times  master  of  the  situation— that  h 
was  a  natural  strategist,  that  he  &\ 
predated  the  dificulties  and  atlvan 
ages  of  every  kind,  and  that  in  "tli 
still  and  mental"  field  of  war  he  stoo 
the  peer  of  any  beneath  the  flag. 

Had  McClelland  followed  his»-at 
vice,  he  would  have  taken  Richmoin 

Had  Hooker  acted  in  accordanc 
With  his  suggestions.     Chancellorsril! 


Robert     G.         -_^___,. 

I  would  have  been     a     victory   for  tb 
Nation. 

Lincoln's  political  phophecles  wer 
all  fulfiled. 

We  know  now  that  he  not  on': 
stood  at  the  top,  but  that  he  occu- 
pied the  centre,  from  first  to  last,  and 
that  be  did  this  by  reason  of  his  in- 
telligent;, Ills  httinut,  hid  iv  llosophy, 
bis  courage  and  his   patriotism. 

In  passions  storm  he  stood,  un- 
moved, patient,  just  and  candid.  In 
his  brain  there  was  no  cloud,  and  in 
his  heart  no  hate.  He  longed  to  save 
the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  to  see 
the  Nation  one  and  free. 

He  lived  until  the  end  was  known. 
He  lived  until  the  Confederacy  was 
!  dead — until     Lee     surrendered,     until 
j  Davis  fled,  until  the  doors     of     Libby  | 
!  Prison   were   opened,   until     the     Re-  I 
!  public  was  supreme. 
|      He  lived  until  Lincoln  and  Liberty 
were  united  forever. 

He  lived  to  cross  the  desert — to 
reach  the  palms  of  victory — to  hear 
the  murmured  music  of  the  welcome 
waves. 


He  lived  until  all  loyal  hearts  were  i 
his — until  the  history  of  his  deeds 
made  music  in  the  soul  of  men — un- 
til he  knew  that  on  Columbia's  Calen- 
dar of  worth  and  fame  his  name  stood 
first. 

He  lived  until  there  remained  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do  as  great  as  he  had 
done. 

What  he  did  was  worth  living  for, 
worth  dying  for. 

He  lived  until  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  universal  Joy,  beneath  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  Peace — the  fore- 
most man  in  all  the  world. 

And  then  the  horror  came.  Night 
fell  on  noon.  The  Savior  of  the  Re- 
public, the  breaker  of  chains,  the 
liberator  of  millions,  who  had  "as- 
sured freedom  to  the  free,"  was  dead. 

Upon  his  brow  Fame  placed  the  im- 
mortal wreath,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  a  Nation 
bowed  and  wept. 

The  memory     of     Lincoln     is     the    : 
strongest,  tenderest  tie  that  binds  all    ! 
hearts  togeher  now,     and     holds     all 
States  beneath  a  nation's  Hag. 

Abraham  Lincoln — strange  ming- 
ling of  mirth  and  tear,  of  the  tragic 
and  grotesque,  of  cap  and  crown,  of 
Socrates  and  Democritus,  of  AEsop 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  just,  humorous  and  honest, 
merciful,  wise,  laughable,  lovable  and 
divine,  and  nil  consecrated  to  the  use 
of  man;  while  through  all,  and  over 
all,  were    an  overwhelming  sense    of 


.on,     of     chivalric   loyalty     to 

and  upon  all,  the  shadow  of  the 

1  tl-ttb 

/  end. 

IatferT^MUG"&N  LINCOLN 


The   Great  Infidel's    Estimate  of  the 
Great  Emancipator. 


'a he    Grandest    Figure    of 

Civil  War  and  the  Gentlest  Mem- 
ory of    Our  World."  *«* 

I^w 


/From  Col.  Robert  G.  Ing-?rsoll's  address  on  Abra- 

Ikum    l.iurulu,  delivered  in  (jLicago.  February  1U, 

1892.] 

A  great  actor  caa  be  known  only  when  he 
has  assumed  the  principal  character  in  a 
drama.  1'osslbly  tne  greatest  actors  have 
never  appeared,  and  It  may  be  the  greatest 
soldiers  have  Uvea  the  lives  of  perfect  peace. 
Lincoln  •assumed  the  leading  part  In  the 
greatest  drama  ever  acted  upon  the  stage  ol  a 
continent. 

His  criticisms  of  military  movements,  his 
correspondence  with  his  Generals  and  others 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  show  that  he  was 
at  all  times  master  of  the  situation— that  he 
was  a  natural  strategist,  that  he  appreciated 
the  difficulties  and  advantages  of  every  kind, 
and  that  in  "the  still  ana  mental"  field  of 
war  lie  stood  the  peer  o?  any  man  beneath  the 
hag.  Had  McClellan  followed  his  advice  he 
would  have  taken  Richmond.  Had  Hooker 
acted  in  accordance  with  his  suggestions 
Chancellorsvllle  would  have  been  a  victory 
for  us. 

Lincoln's  political  prophecies  were  always 
fulfilled.  We  know  now  that  he  not  only 
stood  at  the  top,  but  that  ho  occuplea  the 
center,  from  the  first  to  tne  last,  and  that  he 
did  this  by  reason  of  his  intelligence,  his 
humor,  his  philosophy,  his  courage  and  his 
patriotism. 

He  lived  to  hear  the  shout  of  victory.  He 
lived  until  the  Confederacy  died— until  Lee 
had  surrendered,  until  Davis  had  fled,  until 
the  doors  of  Libby  Prison  were  opened, 

UNTIL  THE   REPUBLIC  WAS  PURE. 

He  lived  until  Lincoln  and  liberty  were 
united  forever.  He  lived  until  there  remained 
nothing  for  him  to  do  as  great  as  ne  had 
done. 

What  he  did  was  worth  living  for,  worth 
dying  for. 

He  lived  until  he  stood  in  the  niiast  of  uni- 
versally, bensatn  the  outstretched  wings  of 
peace— the  foremost  man  In  all  the  world. 

And  then  the  horror  came.  Night  fell  on 
noon.  The  savior  of  the  republic,  the  breaker 
of  chains,  the  liberator  of  millions,  ho  who 
had  • -assured  freedom  to  the  free,"  was  dead. 

Upon  his  brow  Fame  had  placed  the  Immor- 
tal wreath.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  a  nation  bowed  and  wept. 

The  memory  of  Lincoln  is  the)  strongest, 
tenderest  tie  that  binds  all  hearts  together 
now  and  holds  ail  States  beneath  a  nation's 
flag. 

Strange  mingling  of  mirth  and  tears,  of  the 
tragic  and 'grotesque,  of  cap  and  gown,  of 
Socrates  and  Democrltus,  oi  ^Ksop  and  Marcus 
Aurellus.of  all  that  Is  gentle  and  Just,  humor- 
ous and  honest,  mercllul,  wise,  laughable, 
lovable  and  divine,  and  all  consecrated  to 
the  use  of  man;  while  through  all,  and  over 
all,  was  an  overwhelming  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, of  chivalrlc  loyalty  to  truth,  and  upon 
all 

THE  SHADOW  CF  THE  TRAGIC  END.  | 

Nearly  all  the  great  historic  characters  are 
Imposslole  monsters,  disproaortloned  by  flat- 
tery, or  by  calumny  deformed.  We  know 
nothing  of  their,  peculiarities,  or  nothing 
but  their  peculiarities.  About,  the  roots  of 
these  oaks  there  clings  none  of  the  earth  of 
humanity. 

Washington  Is  now  only  a  steel  engraving. 
About  the  real  man  who  lived  and  loVed,  and 
hated  ana  schemed,  we  know  but  little.  The 
glass  through  which  we  look  at  him  is  of  such 
high  magnifying  power  that  the  features  are 
exceedingly  indistinct. 

Hundreds  of  people  are  now  engaged  in 
smoothing  out  the  lines  of  Lincoln's  face- 
forcing  all  features  to  the  common  mold— so 
that  he  may  be  known,  not  as  he  really  was, 
but.  according  to  their  poor  standard,  as  he 
should  have  been. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  Ho  stands  alone- 
no  ancestors,  no  follows  and  no  successors. 
lApplausaJ. 
a  He  had  tne  advantage  of  living  in  a  new 
W  country,  of  social  equality,  oi  Dersonal  free- 
dom, 01  seeing  in  the  horizon  ollile  future  the 
perpetual  star  oi  hope,  lie  preserved  nls  In- 
dividuality and  his  soli- respect,  lie  know 
and  mingled  witli  men  of  every  kind;  and, 
after  all,  men  are  the  best  books.  Ho  became 
acquainted  with  the  ambitions  ana  hopes  of 
the  heart,  tlio  means  used  to  accomplish 
ends,  the  springs  of  action  and  the  seeds  of. 
thought.  He  was  familiar  with  nature,  with 
actual  things,  with  comtnon  facts.  Ho  loved 
and  appreciated  the  poem  of  the  year. 


TUB  V-:  ...lau.lo. 

In  a  new  cou...rya  man  muet  possess  at 
leant  three  Virtue*— honesty,  courage  and 
j  generosity.     In   ."I'tlv.-  itlv.-nlon 

is  often  more  important  than  soil.  A  well- 
executed  counterfeit  passes  more  readily 
than  a  bluvrcd  fjeoulne.  It  Is  necessary  only 
to  observe  the  unwritten  laws  oi  society— to 
be  honest  enough  to  keep  out  oi  prison  and 
generous  enough  to  subscribe  in  public— 
where  the  subscription  can  be  defended  as  an 
the    Fiercest    investment. 

In  a  new  country  character  is  essential:  in 
the  old  reputation  is  sufficient.  In  tho  new 
they  find  what  ;.  man  really  Is;  in  the  old  he 
generally  passes  for  what  he  resembles.  Peo- 
ple separated  only  by  distance  aro  much 
nearer  together  than  those  divided  by  the 
walls  of  caste. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  live  in  a  great  city, 
where  poverty  degrade:!  and  failure  brings 
despair.  The  fields  aro  lovelier  than  paved 
streets,  and  treat  forests  than  walls  of  brick. 
Oaks  and  elma  are  more  poetic  than  steeples 
and  chimneys. 

In  the  country  is  the  idea  of  home.  There 
you  see  the  rising  and  setting  sun;  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  star;*  ami  clouds. 
The  constellations  are  your  friends.  Yuu 
hear  the  rain  on  the  roof,  and  listen  to  the 
rhythmic  sighing  of  the  winds.  Vou  are 
thrilled  by  the  resurrection  called  spring, 
touched  and  saddened  by  autumn— the  t:raee 
and  poetry  oi  death.  Every  field  Is  a  picture, 
a  landscape;  every  landscape,  a  poem;  every 
flower  a  tender  thought,  and  every;  forest  a 
fairy-land.  In  the  country  you  preserve  your 
Identity— your  personality.  There  you  are 
an  aggregation  oi  atoms;  but  In  the  city  you 
are  only  an  atonroi  an  aggregation. 

LINCOLN  NEVER  FINISHED  HIS  EDUCATION, 

To  the  night  of  his  death  he  was  a  pupil,  a 
learner,  an  inquirer,  a  seeker  after  knowl- 
edge. You  have  no  Idea  how  jnaay  men  are 
spoiled  by  what  is  called  education.     For  the 


most  part,  colleges  are  places  where  pebbles 
are  polished  and  dlamoudsare  dimmed.  It 
Shakspeare  had  been  educa/.ed  at  Oxlord  he 
might  have  been  a  qulbbl/ng  attorney  or  a 
hypocritical  parson. 

Ke  was  a  great  lawyer.  There  is  nothing 
shrewder  In  this  world  than  Intelligent  hon- 
esty. Perfect  candor  Is  not  only  a  sword  but 
a  shield. 

He  understood  the  nature  oi  man.  As  a 
lawyer  he  endeavored  to  get  at  the  truth,  at 
the  very  heart  of  a  case.  He  was  not  willing 
even  to  deceive  himself.  No  matter  what  his 
Interest  said,  what  his  passion  demanded,  no 
was  great  enough  to  And  the  truth  and  strong 
enough  to  pronounce  judgment  against  his 
own  desires. 

He  never  was  satisfied  until  he  fully  under- 
stood net  only  the  ft?ct3,  not  only  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  such  facts,  but  the  reason  oi  the 
law. 

.  Ii  any  one  doubts  his  legal  ability,  let  him 
read,  first,  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney 
In  the  Merryman  case,  and  then  the  views  oi 
Lincoln  on  that  opinion. 

MR.    LINCOLN  WAS  A  STATESMAN. 

The  great  stumbling  block— the  ereat  ob- 
struction—in Lincoln's  way,  and  in  the  way 
oi  thousands,  was  the  old  doctrlno  of  Slate's 
rights. 

This  doctrine  was  first  established  to  protect 
slavery.  It  was  clung  to  to  protect  the  inter- 
state slave  trade.  It  became  sacred  In  con- 
nection with  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  was 
finally  used  as  the  corner-stone  of  secession. 

This  doctrine  was  never  appealed  to  In  de- 
fense oi  the  right— always  In"  support  oi  the 
wrong.  For  many  years  politician?  upon 
both  sides  of  these  questions  endeavored  to 
express  the  exact  relations  existing  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  states,  and 
I  know  of  no  one  who  succeeded  except  Lin- 
coln. In  his  message  of  18(51,  delivered  oa 
July  4,  the  definition  is  given,  and  It  is  per- 
fect: 

"Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be 
confided  to  the  whole— to  tho  General  Gov- 
ernment. Whatever  concerns  only  the  State 
should  be  leit  exclusively  to  the  state." 

When  the  definition  is  realized  in  practice 
this  country  becomes  a  nation. 

Lincoln  was  a  many-sided  man,  acquainted 
with  smiles  and  tears,  complex  and  brain, 
single  in  heart, direct  as  light,  and  his  words, 
candid  as  mirrors,  gave  the  periect  Image  of 
his  thought.  He  was  never  atrald  to  ask- 
never  loo  dignified  to  admit  that  he  did  not 
Know.     No  man 

HAD   KEENER  WIT  OR   KINDER   IIO'OR. 

It  may  be  that  humor  is  the  pilot  of  reason. 
Peoplo  without  humor  drift  unconsciously 
luto  absurdity.  Humor  sees  the  othei.-ii.'— 
stands  In  mind  like  a  spectator,  a  good- 
natured  critic,  ami  gives  ns  opinion  beiere 
Judgment  is  reached.  Humor  goes  w  I 
nature,  and  good  nature  is  the  climate 
of  reason,    in  anger  reason  abdical 

malic.-  extin;;ui.-lH's  the  torch.  Such  was  (ho 
humor  oi  Lincoln  that  he  could  tell  even  tm- 
uleasant  truths  as  charmingly  as  most  can 
tell  the  thing  we  wish  to  hear. 

He  was  not  solemn.  Solemnity  is  a  mask 
worn  by  ignorance  and  hypocrisy— It  is  the 
prei'ate,  prologue,  and  index  to  the  cunning 
or  the  stupid. 

ne  was  natural  In  his  life  and  thought— 
muster  o£  t no  story-teller's  art,  in  liiustra- 
lion  apt.  In  application  perfect,  liberal  in 
:  >i>  ■■■■  "  :     •  '  '■.- '  ;i  ',"■'.:  :  ".d  prudes, using 

a">  word  that  witeou:d  uirim'ect. 

\\«  \\-.u   ;•.  >.'.  n  ';\v.      Hi:    |..-;ii   she  1  light.     I  1 

Its  i  r<  seni  uluous, 

Mm  tu«  most  complex  and  !.-.■ 

u  u.     ii  ciapuv  sleal    knot-     seoiu*  U 

ihe.a  solves.  i  roduel 


lllgence  and  sincerity.    It  can  not  be 
.    It  is  the  child  of  a  clear  h 

Lincoln  was  candid,  and    with  candor  often 
deceived  the  deceitful,    ipi  had  intellect  With- 
out arrogance,  genius  without  pride,  and  re- 
■  ant— that  is  to  say, 

•:    I    BIGOTRY   AJ  ECEIT. 

lie  was  an  orator— clear,  sincere,  natural. 
He  did  not  pretend.  He  did  not  say  m  bat  he 
thought  others  thought,  but  what  he  thought. 

Ii  you  wish  to  oe  suuMme  you  must  be 
natural— you  must  keep  close  to  the  grass. 
You  must  sit  by  the  fireside  oi  tho  heart; 
above  the  clouds  It  is  too  cold.  Vou  must  be 
simple  in  your  speech;  too  much  poiuh  sug- 
gests insincerity. 

The  great  orator  idealizes  the  real,  trans- 
figures the  common,  makes  even  the  Inani- 
mate throb  and  thrill,  fills  tae  gallery  ol  the 
imagination  with  statues  and  pictures  periect 
in  form  and  color,  brings  to  light  tne  gold 
hoarded  by  memory  the-  miser,  shows  the 
glittering  coin  to  the  spendthrift  hope,  en- 
riches the  brain,  ennobles  the  heart,  and 
quickens  the  conscience.  Between  his  lips 
words  bud  and  blossom. 

Ii  you  wish  to  know  the  dliierenee  between 
an  orator  tad  an  elocutionist  — between  what 
Is  felt  i.nd  what  is  said— between  what  the 
an  ao  together  and  i 


The  oration  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  will  live  until  languages  are  dead 
and  lips  are  dust.  The  speech  of  Fverett  will 
never  be  read. 

The  elocutionists  believe  in  the  virtue  ol 
voice,  the  sublimity  of  syntax,  the  raalesty 
oi  iong  sentences  and  the  genius  of  gesture. 

The  orator  loves  the  real,  the  simple,  the 
natural.  He  places  tne  thought  above  all. 
He  knows  that  the  greatest  ideas  should  be 
expressed  l  .  the  shortest  words— that  the 
greatest  statues  needs  the  least  drapery. 

LINCOLN   WAS  AN    IMMENSE   1-ERSON ALITY— 

firm  but  not  oostlnate.  Oostlnacy  is  egotism 
—firmness,  heroism.  He  Influenced  others 
without  effort,  unconsciously;  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  men  submit  to  nature,  un- 
consciously. Ho  was  severe  with  himself, 
and  for  that  reason  lenient  with  others. 

He  appeared  to  apologize  lor  being  kinder 
than  his  fellows. 

He  did  merciful  things  as  stealthily  as 
others  committed  crimes,     f  Applause,  j 

Almost  ashamed  of  tenderness,  he  said  and 
did  the  noblest  words  and  deeds  with  that 
charming  confusion,  that  awkwardness,  thai 
is  the  perfect  grace  of  modesty. 

As  a  noble  man,  wishing  to  pay  a  small 
debt  to  a  poor  neighbor,  reluctamlv  oCers  a 
$100  bill  and  a3ks  for  change,  fearing  that  he 
may  be  suspected  either  of  making  a  display 
of  wealth  or  pretense  of  payment,  so  Lincoln 
hesitated  to  snow  his  wealth  oi  goodness. 
even  to  the  best  he  knew. 

A  great  man  stooping,  not  wishing  to  make 
his  feilov.s  feel  that  they  were  3mall  or 
mean. 

By  his  candor,  by  his  kindness,  oy  his  per- 
fect freedom  from  restraint,  by  saying  what 
he  thought,  and  saying  It  absolutely  la  his 
own  way,  he  made  it  not  only  possible,  but 
popular,  to  be  natural.  He  was  the  eu'einy 
of  mock  solemnity,  oi  the  stupidly  respect- 
able, of  the  cold  and  formal. 

HE   WOKE   NO   OFFICIAL  ROBES 

either  on  his  body  or  his  soul.  lie  never  pre- 
tended to  be  more  or  less,  or  other  or  alner- 
ent  from  what  ho  reaily  was. 

He  had  the  unconscious  naturalness  of  na- 
ture's self.  Ha  built  upon  the  rock.  The 
foundation  wag  secure  and  broad  The 
structure  was  a  pyramid,  narrowing  as  it 
rose.  Through  days  and  nights  of  sorrow 
through  years  of  grief  and  pain,  with  un- 
swerving purpose,  "with  malice  toward 
none,  with  chanty  for  all,"  with  Infinite 
patience,  with  unclouded  vision,  he  hoped 
and  toiled.  Stone  alter  stone  was  laid  until' 
at  last  tne  Proclamation  iound  its  place  On 
that  the  Goddess  stands.     [Applause  l 

He  knew  others,  becaus-j  perfectly  at. 
quainted  with  himself.  He  cared  nothing  for 
place,  but  everything  lor  principle,  notnine 
for  money,  but  everything  for  independence 
Where  no  principle  was  Involved,  ea<=Uv 
swayed-wllllng  to  go  slowly,  if  in  the  right 
direction— sometimes  willing  to  stop;  but  he 
would  no:  go  back,  aud  he  would  not  bo 
wrong,     i  Applause.  J 

He  was  willing  to  wait.  He  knew  that  the 
event  was  not  waiting,  and  that  late  was  not 
the  fool  of  chance.  He  knew  that  slavery 
had  defenders,  but  no  defense,  and  that  they 
-'ght   must    wound    them- 


who   attack    tho 

lie  was  neither  tyrant  nor  slave.    He  neith- 
er knelt  nor  scorned. 
With    him   men   were    neither     great    nor 

THEY   WERE  RIGHT  ORWRON,,. 

Through  maun  n-s,  eiothes.   titles,  rags  and   , 
iw  the  real— that  which  is.    Beyond 
accident,    policy,    compromise  and   war    he 
saw  thecal. 

Ho  was  as  patient  as  Destiny,  whose  unde- 
cipherable hieroglyphs  were  so  deeply  graven 
on  his  sad  and  tragic  face. 

Nothing  discloses  ilia  real  character  like  the 
use  of  power,  it  Is  easy  for  the  weak  to  be 
gentle.  Most  men  enn  bear  adversity  But 
if  you  wisu  to  know  what  a  man  really  Is 
give  him  power.  This  is  the  supreme  test. 
It  Is  the  glory  of  I.incolu  that,  having  almost 
absolute  power,  he  never  abused  It  except  on 
the  side  of  mercy . 


Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power  could 
not  avi'8,  this  divine,  this  loving  man. 

He  knew  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing 
wrong.  Hating  slavery,  pitying  tne  master— 
seekinK  to  conquer,  not  persons,  but  prej- 
udices—he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  self- 
denial,  the  courage,  the  hope  and  the  nobility 
of  a  nation. 

He  spoke,  not  to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid, 
but  to  convince. 

He  raised  his  hands,  not  to  strike,  but  in 
benealction. 

He  longed  to  pardon. 

He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy  on  the 
cheeks  of  a  wife  whose  husband  he  had 
rescued  Irom  death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of  the 
fiercest  civil  war.  He  Is  the  gentlest  memory 
of  our  world. 


J    WRIGHT 


INOERSOLL  ON  LINCOLN. 

Irieersoll, ■ 

R.    SVrixe  Grandest  Figure  of  the  War,  and 
the  Gentlest  Memory  of 
Our  World." 


Eloquent  Tribute  to  tha  Man  Who  Struck 

the  Shackles  From  a  Fettered  Race 

and  Ended  Human  Bondage 

— Lincoln    Services 

at  Ohicazo.  .  c/C  ^> 

New  York,  Febuary  IS.— Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Broadway 
Theater  to-night  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
onetied  his  remarks  by  saying: 

"Eighty-four  years  ago  to-day  two  babes 
were  born-  one  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky, 
amid  the  hardships  and  poverty  of  pioneers; 
one  in  England,  surrounded  by  wealth  and 
culture.  One  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  Nature;  the  other  at  Oxford.  One  associ- 
ated his  name  with  the  enfranchisement  of 
labor,  with  the  emancipation  of  millions, 
with  the  salvation  of  the  republic.  He  is 
known  to  us  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"The  other  broke  the  chains  of  superstition 
and  filled  the  world  with  intellectual  light, 
and  he  is  known  as 
Charles  Darwin.  Be- 
cause of  these  two  men 
the  nineteenth  century 
is  illustrious. 

"A  few  men  and 
women  make  the  na- 
tion glorious.  Shaks- 
peare  made  England 
immortal;  Voltaire  civ- 
ilized and  humanized 
Prance;  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler and  Humboldt  lifted 
Germany  into  the  light ; 
Anaelo,  Raphael,  Gal- 
lileo  and  Bruno  crown- 
ed with  laurel  the 
Italian  brow,  and  now 
ti'e  most  precious 
treasure    of    the  great 


lng  up  to  the  civil  war,  Col.  Ingersoll  went  on 

°"The  sympathies   of    Lincoln,   his   ties  of 

kindred,  were  with  the  South.  His  convictions, 
his  sense  of  justice,  and  his  ideal  wero  with 
the  No'-Th.  Lincoln  was  a  statesman.  A 
politician  schemes  and  works  in  everyway 
to  make  the  people  do  something  for  him.  A 
statesman  wishes  to  do  something  for  the 
people.  With  him,  place  and  power  are 
means  to  an  end  and  the  good  of  his  country. 
It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  elect  a  really 
ereat  man  to  fill  the  highest  official  posi- 
tion I  do  not  sav  that  the  great  Presidents 
have  been  chosen  by  accident.  Probably  it 
woukl  be  better  to  say  that  they  were  the  favor- 
ites of  a  happy  chance.  The  average  man  is 
afraid  of  genius.  He  feels  as  an  awkward  man 
feels  in  the  presence  of  a  sleight-oMiand  per- 
former. He  admires  and  suspects.  Gemu3 
appears  to  carry  too  much  sail,  lacks  pru- 
dence, has  too  much  courage.  The  ballast  of 
ilulln-'ss  inspires  confidence.  By  a  happy 
oh  a  net-  Lincoln  van  nominated  and  elected  in 
spite  01  his  illness,  and  the  patient,  gentle, 
•lust  and  loving  man  was  called  upon  to  bear 
:,is  gvoai:  a  burden  as,  man  has  ever  borne. 

HOLDING  THE  DOCUMENT. 

"After  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
was  signed  Lincoln  held  it,  waiting  for  some 
great  victory  before  giving  it  to  the  world,  so 
that  it  might  appear  to  be  the  child  of 
strength.  This  was  on  ti'e 22d  of  July,  1862. 
On  the  22d  of  August  of  the  same  year 
Lincoln  a 
Greeley, 
to  save  tl 
slavery  i 
destroy      slayer 


freedom  waste    is  "husbandry.     He  who  puts 

under  the  blue  and  stars-tho  flag  of  nature- 
^In™  !81  Lincoln  saw  in  New  Orleans  a  col- 
ored girl  sold  at  auction.  The  scene  fl Led  his 
soul  with  indignation  and  horror  Turning 
to  his  companions,  he  said.  'Boys,  it  I  ever 
get  a  chance  to  hit  slavery,  by  God  I'll  hit  it 

h^The  helpless  girl,  unconsciously,  had 
Planted  in  a  great  heart  the  seed  of  the 
for  L nation.  'in.rty-one  years  afterward 
1  ;  chance f  came,  the  oath  was  kept. ^andto 
i  000  000  slaves,  of  men,  women,  and  11- 
,-ren  was  restored  liberty,  the  jewel  of  the 
*  mil  r  the  history,  the  fiction  of  the  world, 
thereis  nothing  more  intensely  dramatic  than 

A  MANY-SIDED  MAN. 

Col  Ingersoll's  lecture  was  long,  and 
abounded  in  bright  and  eloquent  saying. 
Speaking  of  Lincoln's  character,  he  said: 

Strange  mingling  of   mirth   and   tears,  of 


give  him  power.  This  13  the  supreme  test 
The  glory  of  Lincoln  was,  that  having  almost 
absolute  power,  he  never  abused  it  except  on 
the  side  of  mercy."  « 

Col.  Ingereoll  concluded  his  oration  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power  could 
not  awe  this  divine,  this  loving  man.  He 
knew  no  fear  except  that  of  doing  wrong. 
Hating  slayery,  pitying  the  master,  seeking 
to  conquer,  not  persons  but  prejudices,  he 
was  the  embodiment  ol  the  self-denial,  the 
courage,  the  hope  and  the  nobility  of  a 
nation.  He  spoke  not  to  Inflame,  not  to 
upbraid, but  to  convince.  He  raised  Mb  hands, 
not  to  strike,  but  In  benediction.  He  longed 
to  pardon.  He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy 
on  IhAheekB  of  a  wife  who.e  husband  he  nad 
rescued  from  death.  Llncol-.i  was  the 
figure  of  the  fiercest  civil  war.  He  i=  tte 
centlest  memory  ol  our  world. " 


Tributes  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  III.  ,  February  12.  — The  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  gen- 
erally observed  to-day  by  memorial  meet- 
ings. In  Central  Music  Hall  a  monster  meet- 
tv,p  tr'icVc  \nd"grotesaue,  of  cap  and  crown,  |  lng  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln 
3  Socrates  and  Deuiocrltus,  ,Esop  and  Mar-  "  - 
cus  Aurelius.  of  all  that  is  gentle  and  Just, 
tumorous  and  honest,  merciful,  wise,  laugh- 
able   lovable  and  divine,  and  all  consecrated 


overwhelming    sense    of   obliga 
aon    of    chivalrlc  loyally  to   truth,  and  upon 

all  the  shadow  of  the  tragic  end.  

"Nearly  all  the  great  Historic  characters  are 
impossible  monsters,  disproporuoned  by -flat- 
tery or  by  calumny  deformed.  We  know 
nothing  of  their  peculiarities. 
oaKs 


Club.     The    M;i< 

also  lent  their  aid,  and  held  smaller  a 
of  their  own  beside.  The  eierc!-'-  :n  (  entral 
Music  Hall  consisted  of  patriotic  music,  a 
prayer  by  Kev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Hlroch  and  an  ora- 
tion on  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Loftiest  Type 
of  the  Common  People,"  by  Uev.  Dr.  Carlos 
Martyn. 

In  Centenary  M.  E.  Church  the  various 
camps  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  united  In  me- 
morial services,  which  was  preceded  by  a 
short  march  through  some  of  the  down-town 
streets.  Another  large  meeting  will  be  held 
Auditorium  to-morrow  night  under  the 
the    National   Union.     It  will   be 


rote 


lebrated  letter  to  Horace 
stated  that  his  object  was 
lat  he,  would  save  it  with 
hat  if  it  was  necessary  to 
,n  order  to  save  the 
Union  he  would;  in  other  words,  he  would 
do  what  was  necessary  to  save  the  Union. 
Till"  letter  disheartened  to  a  great 
deKree  thousands  and  millions  of  the  friends 
of  freedom.  They  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
not  attained  the  mora!  height  upon  which 
they  supposed  ho  stood.  And  yet  when  this 
leti'er  was  written  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation was  in  his  hands  and  had  been  for 
thirty  davs,  waiting  only  an  opportunity  to 
give  it  to  "the  wo-ld. 

"Ontho22d  of  September,  1802.  the  most 
glorious  uav  in  the  history  of  the  republic, 
iUo.  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  issued. 
Lincoln  had  reached  the  generalization  of  all 
argument  upon  the  question  of  slavery  and 
freedom— a  generalization  that  never  has  and 
probably  never  will  be  excelled. 
'  » "In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assuro 
freedom  to  the  free.  This  is  absolutely  true. 
True  liberty  can  bo  retained  and  be  enjoyed 
only  by  giving  it  to  others.  The  spendthrift 
HRves    the  mi:  er  is  urodiKHl.     In  the  realm  of 


About  these 
rhere'cliuES  none  of  the  earth  of  human-      at  the  Auo. 

itv      Washington  is  now  only  a  steel  engrav-  ■  auspices  of 
1^      About  the  real  man  who  lived  and  loved     addressed  by  Luther  Laflln  Mills. 

ing  oWe   lines'^  ffifflft  &»l 

all  features  to  the  common  mold,    so  that  he 

may  be  known,  not  as  he  really  was  but  ac- 
cording to  their  poor  standard    as  he  should 

taave   been.     Lincoln   was   not   a   type      He 

stands  alone-no  ancestors,  no  fellows   and 

no  successors.  He  was  a  many-sided  man, 
I  acquainted  with  smiles  and  tears    complex  in 

brain,  single  In  heart,  direct  as  light,  and  his 

words,  candid  as  mirrors,  gave  the  perfect 
I  image  of  this  thought.  He  was  never  afraid 
l  to  ask-never  too  dignified  to  admit 
I  that       he      did       not      know.       No      man 

Yi»d     keener     wit     or    kinder     humor,      it 

may  be  mat  humor   is    the    pilot   of    reason. 

people   without   humor   drift    unconsciously 

into  absurdity.    Humor  sees  the  other  side, 

stands  in  the  mind  like  a  spectator,  a  good- 
natured  critic,  and  gives    its   opinion    before 

judgment  is  reached.     Humor  goes  with  good 

nature,   and   good   nature    Is    the   climax   of 

reason     In  anger  reason  abdicates  and  malice 

extinguishes  the  torch.     Such  was  the  humor 

It  Lincoln  that  he  could  tell  even  unpleasant 

truths  as  charmingly  as  most  men  can  tell  the 


things  we  wish  to  he; 
Solemnity  is  a  mask 
hypocrisy.  He  was 
and  thought,  maste: 
In  illustration  apt 
liberal    in   speech, 


He  was   not  solemn. 

•n    by  ignorance  and  ; 

natural    in    his     life 
of  the  storv-tellers'  art,  I 
in   application  perfect,  I 
.,    .hocking   Pharisees    and  \ 
prudes,  using  any  word  that  wit  could  disin- 
fect    He  was  an  orator-clear,  sincere,  nat- 
ural    He   did   not   pretend.     He  did  not  say 
what  he  thought  others  thought,  but  what  ho 
thought.    If  you  wish  to  be  sublime  you  must  | 
be  natural-you  must  keep  close  to  the  grass    . 
you    must   sit   by    the    fireside  of  the  heart; 
above  the  clouds  it  is  too  cold.    You  must  be 
simple  in  your  speech;  too  much  polish  sug- 
gests insincerity." 

LINCOLN'S  GENTLENESS. 

Referring  to  Lincoln's  gentleness,  Col.  In- 
gersoll said:  "Men  submitted  to  him  as  they 
submit  to  nature-unconsciously.  He  was  se- 
vere with  himself,  and  for  that  reason  lenient 
with  others.  He  appeared  to  apologize 
for  being  kinder  than  his  fellows.  He  did 
merciful  things  as  stealthily  as  others  com- 
mitted crimes.  Almost  ashamed  of  tender- 
ness, he  said  and  did  the  noblest  works  , 
and  deeds  with  that  charming  confusion 
that  awkwardness  that  is  the  perfect  grace  I 
of  modesty.  A  great  man  stooping,  not  wish- 
ing to  male  his  fellows  leal  that  they  were 
.small  or  mean.  By  his  candor,  by  nis  kind- 
net",  by  his  perfect  freedom  from  restraint, 
by  saying  what  he  thought  and  saying  it  ab- 
solutely in  his  own  way.  he  made  It  not  only 
possible,  but  popular  to  be  natural  .}}"\Zw 
the  enemy  of  mock  solonmity.  oi  tha  Stu  aolj 
respectable  of  the  cold  and  formal. 

At  other  points  in  his  lecture,  the  orator 
said:  "Lincoln  had  the  unconscious  natural- 
ness of  natu-e's  self.  Through  clones  titles, 
rags  and  race  he  saw  the  real-that  *  hiob  IS. 
Beyond  accident,  policy,  compromise  and 
war.  he  saw  the  end.  He  was  patient  as  .des- 
tiny whose  undecipherable  hieroglyphics 
were  so  deeply  graven  on  his  sad  and  tragic 
face.  Nothing  discloses  real  character  liko 
the  use  of  power.  It  la  easy  for  the  weak  to 
be  oentle.  Most  people  can  bear  auvei--.ii... 
But  H  you  wish  to  know  what  a  man  really  is 
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A  Study  of 
Lincoln  'rLY 


By  ROBT.  G.  INGERSOLL 


V  j  jINCOLN  was  not  a  type.  He 
|TJ_il  stands  aJone — no  ancestors, 
lyfj n0  fellows  and  no  succes- 
l&±Jl  sors.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  living  in  a  new  country,  of  so- 
cial equality,  of  personal  freedom, 
of  seeing  in  the  horizon  of  his 
future  the  perpetual  star  of  hope. 
He  preserved  his  individuality  and 
his  self-respect.  He  knew  and 
mingled  with  men  of  every  kind; 
and,  after  all,  men  are  the  best 
books.  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  ambitions  and  hopes  of 
the  heart,  the  means  used  tp  ac- 
complish ends,  the  springs  of  ac- 
tion and  the  seeds  of  thought.  He. 
was  familiar  with  nature,  with 
actual  things,  with  common  facts. 
He  loved  and  appreciated  the 
poem  of  the  year,  the  drama  of  the 
seasons. 

In  a  new  country,  a  man  must 
possess  at  least  three  virtues- 
honesty,  courage  and  generosity. 
In  cultivated  society,  cultivation  is 
often  more  important  than  soil. 
A  well  executed  counterfeit  passes 
more  readily  than  a  blurred  genu- 
ipe.  It  is  necessary  only  to  ob- 
serve the  unwritten  laws  of  so- 
ciety—to be  honest  enough  to 
keep  out  of  prison,  and  generous 
enough  to  subscribe  in  public— 
where  the  subscription  can  be  de- 
fended as  an  investment.  In  a 
new  country,  character  is  essen- 
tial; in  the  old,  reputation  is  suffi- 
cient. In  the  new,  they  find  what 
a  man  really  is;  in  the  old,  he  gen- 
erally passes  for  what  he  resem- 
bles. People  separated  only  by 
distance  are  much  nearer  together 
than  those,  divided  by  the  walls  of 
caste. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  live  in  a 
great  city,  where  poverty  degrades 
and  failure  brings  despair.  The 
fields  are  lovlier  than  paved 
streets  and  the  great  forests  than 
walls  of  brick.  Oaks  and  elms  are 
more  poetic  than  steeples  and 
chimneys.  In-  the  country  is  the 
idea  of  home.  There  you  see  the 
rising  and  setting  sun;  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  stars 
and  clouds.  The  constellations 
are  your  friends.  You  hear  the 
rain  on  the  roof  and  listen  to  the. 
rythmic  sighing  of  the  winds.  You 
are  thrilled  by  the  resurrection 
called  spring,  touched  and  sad- 
dened by  autumn,  the  grace  and  I 
poetry  of  death.  Every  field  is  a  I 
picture,  a  landscape;  every  land-  j 
scape,  a  poem;  every  flower,  a  ten- 
der thought;  and  every  forest,  a 
fairyland.  In  the  country  you 
preserve  your  identity— your  per- 
sonality. There  you  are  an  aggre- 
gation of  atoms,  but  in  the  city 
you  are  only  an  atom  of  an  aggre- 
gation. 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  edu- 
cation. To  the  night  of  his  death 
he  was  a  pupil,  a  learner,  an  in- 
quirer, a  seeker  after  knowledge. 
You  have  no  idea  how  manv  men 
are  spoiled  by  what  is  called  edu- 
cation. For  the  most  part,  colleges 
arc  places  where  pebbles  arc  pol- 
ished and  diamonds  are  dimmed. 


Ingersoll,  Robert   G. 
If  Shakespeare  had  graduated  at 
Oxford,  he  might  have  been  a  quib- 
bling  attorney    or   a   hypocritical 
parson. 

Lincoln  was  a  many-sided  man, 
acquainted  with  smiles  and  tears, 
complex  in  brain,  single  in  heart, 
direct  as  light;  and  his  words,  can- 
did as  mirrors,  gave  the.  perfect 
image  of  his  thought.  He  was 
never  afraid  to  ask— never  too  dig- 
nified to  admit  that  he  did  not 
know.  No  man  had  keener  wit  or 
kinder  humor.  He  was  not  sol- 
emn. Solemnity  is  a  mask  worn 
by  ignorance  and  hypocrisy— it  is 
the  preface,  prologue  and  index  to 
the  cunning  or  the  stupid.  He  Was 
natural  in  his  life  and  thought- 
master  of  the  story-teller's  art,  in 
illustration  apt,  in  application  per- 
fect, liberal  in  speech,  shocking 
Pharisees  and  prudes,  using  any 
word  that  wit  could  disinfect. 

He.  was  a  logician.  Logic  is  the 
necessary  product  of  intelligence 
and  sincerity.  It  can  not  be 
learned.  It  is  the  child  of  a  clear 
head  and  a  good  heart.  He  was 
candid,  and  with  candor  often  de- 
ceived the.  deceitful.  He  had  in- 
tellect without  arrogance,  genius 
without  pride,  and  religion  with- 
out cant— that  is  to  say,  without 
bigotry  and  without  deceit. 

*  *  *  wealth  could  not  pur- 
chase, power  could  not  awe  this 
divine,  this  ioving  man.  He  knew 
no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing 
wrong.  Hating  slavery,  pitying 
the  master— seeking  to  conquer, 
not  persons,  but  prejudices— he 
was  the  embodiment  of  self-denial, 


the  courage,  the  hope  and  the  no- 
bility of  a  nation.  He  spoke,  not 
to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but  to 
convince.  He  raised  his  hands,  not 
to  strike,  but  in  benediction.  He 
longed  to  pardon.  He  loved  to  see 
the  pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of 
a  wife  whose  husband  he  had  res- 
cued from  death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure 
of  the  fiercest  civil  war.  He  is  the 
gentlest  memory  of  our  world 
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THE  MARTYRED  PRESIDENT. 


Addresses  by  Col.  Ingersoll   and   Dr. 
Depew  at  the  Lincoln  Banquet. 


The  Life  and  Character  of  the  Great  War 
Exouctive  —  What     the     Republican 
Party    Has     Accomplished     for 
Humanity— Democratic  Pre- 
tensions Denounced. 


(W 


'  New  York,  February  11.— The  Republican 
'  Club  to-night  gave  its  Lincoln  anniversary 
dinner.  It  was  the  seventh  In  the  series 
which  the  organization  has  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  leader,  but 
in  point  of  merit  it  was  the  first. 
The  banquet  hall  was  elaborately  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occa- 
sion there  was  given  to  each  or  the 
guests  a  book  bound  In  gold  and  white 
and  containing  extracts  from  Lincoln's 
|  best  letters,  speeches  and  messages 
to  Congress.  More  than  300  men  distin- 
guished in  nearly  every  walk  of  life  were 
present,  and  the  orators  of  the  occasion  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, each  in  his  own  way  typify- 
ing and  presenting  some  sentiment  or 
phase  of  national  politics.  The  array  of 
speakers  was  a  brilliant  one.  The  club 
President,  John  S.  Smith,  presided. 
At  his  right  sat  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Charles  Foster,  and  at 
his       left       Col.       Robert      G.       Ingersoll. 


CI1AUNCEY  M.    DEPEW. 


Others  at  the  guests'  table  were  Dr.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  Congressman  W.  C.  Squire,  of 
Washington;  Congressman  J.  T.  Hull,  of  Iowa; 
Congressman  J.  C.  Taylor,  or  Ohio;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  fhe  Interior  C.  Bussey.  Gen. 
Horace  Porter  and    Congressman  Johnson,  of 

i  North  Dakota. 

1  President  Smith  made  a  brief  opening  ad- 
dress, after  which  Col.  Ingersoll  arose  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast  of  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm. 

INGERSOLL' S   TRIBUTE    TO   LINCOLN. 

He  said  in  part: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  strange  mingling 
of  the  tragic,  the  heroic  and  the  gro- 
tesque,a  personification  of  all  that  was  gentle, 
just, humane  and  honest,  merciful,  laughable, 
lovable  and  divine,  and  all  these  startling 
attributes  he  consecrated  for  the  use  of  man. 
Of  great  men  we  know  either  nothing  of 
their  peculiarities  or  their  peculiarities 
only,  and  for  this  reason  hundreds 
or  people  are  still  striving  to 
smooth  out  the  wrinkles  In  Lincoln's  rugged 
face.  Lincoln  had  no  ancestors,  he  had  no  fel- 
lows,and  he  left  no  successor.  How  can  we  ac- 
count for  this  great  character  in  our  history. 
First  of  all,  he  had  Che  advantage  of  living 
In  a  new  country,  with  social  equality  and 
personal  freedom.  He  constantly  mingled 
with  men,  understood  their  wants,  pas- 
sions and  ambitions,  and  this,  after  all,  is 
preferable  to  book  learning.  On  the 
horizon  of  the  future  he  saw  the  i 
rising  star  of  hope.  He  appreciated  nature  ' 
as  the  poem  or  drama  of  the  soason. 
The  country  which  developed  such  men  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  always  more  likely 
to      produce      such      characters      than      the 


city,  for  in  the  country  such  a  man 
would  be  an  aggregation  of  atoms,  while 
In  the  city  he  would  more  likely  be  an 
atom  of  the  aggregation.  Lincoln  was 
neither  a  tyrant  nor  slave.  With 
him  a  man  was  neither  small  nor  great, 
ricli  nor  poor,  but  they  were  right 
or  wrong.  Yet  his  destiny  is  undiscermble. 
Hieroglyphics  were  inscribed  in  his  sad  and 
tragic  face.  He  nevcraDused  powerexcept  on 
the  side  of  mercy,  ana  he  knew  no  fear  except 
that  of  being  wrong.  He  loved  to  see  the 
tears  of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  he  saved  from  death.  He  was  the 
grandest  figure  of  our  times  and  the  gentlest 
memory  of  our  world. ' ' 

Secretary    Foster    followed    Col.    Ingersoll, 
speaking  for  the  Administration. 

DEPEW'S  ADDRESS. 

He  was  followed  by   Dr.  Depew,  who  spoke 
!  to  the  toast,  "The  Republican  Party.  " 

Gentlemen:    It  is  a  perennial  pleasure  to 
meet  with  the   Republican   Club  at  Its  annual 
celebration     of    the    birthday     of    Abraham 
Lincoln.     They  revered  him   for  his  patriot- 
ism,    statesmanship      and     courage,     which 
have  immortalized  him   among  the  saviors  of 
mankind,  and  they  believe  in    the    principles 
by  which  he  lived  and  on    account   of    which 
he  died.     The  club    lives    under   a    perpetual 
charter  and  goes  on    forever.     Its   ranks   are 
constantly    recruited    from    the    youth      and 
enthusiasms  of  the  Republican  party.     It  sets 
the   example    for   the    rest  of    the   organlza- 
jtions   by    never     being     unduly     elated    by 
(victory   nor     greatly    depressed     by    defeat. 
I  It     believes     that      Republican      principles 
J  stand    in    relation     to     the    years     as    they 
I  come,  and,  like  truth,  which  though  crushed 
I  to  earth  will  rise  again.     The  past  of  the  Re- 
I  publican    party    is   history;    the    present    of 
i  the  Republican    party   is    watchfulness   and 
;  preparation;   the    future    of    the    Republican 
I  party  is  glory.     Our  friends,  the  enemy,  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  It  glory  hallelujah. 
The  Republican  party  has  controlled  the  Gov- 
ernment of  thiscountry  for  thirty-three  years; 
I  sometimes    the  House  of    Representatives  has 
'  been  against  It;    once   it   lost  the  presidency; 
!  but  at  no  time  except  the  present  has  It  been 
:  completely  out  of  power  In  the  Government. 
i      The  generation  of  people  that  have  lived  in 
i  the      United      States       during       that     time 
have      lived,    have      prospered      and      have 
'  known  unusual  happiness    under    a  govern- 
j  ment   of    Republican  principles,  Republican 
j  measures       and       Republican       statesmen. 
This    continuity      of     confidence     from    the 
people  Is  unique   In   the  history  of  countries 
j  where     the     people     rule.      Power     always 
carries    with    it    the    elements    of     its    own 
!  overthrow.      Almost    invariably    continuing 
!  successes  bring  Incompetency  or  corruption, 
or   both,    in    administration,    and    promote 
measures  which  prove  disastrous  to    the  best 
interest   of    the  States.      But    it  is  our  pride 
and       glory       as       a       party      that      there 
has    been    neither    incompetency     nor    cor- 
ruption      in       Republican     administrations 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Every  great  measure  of  the  Republican  party 
has    proved    beneficial   to  the  country,   from 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation  of  Lincoln 
to  the  tariff  of  McKinley  and  the  reciprocity 
of  Blaine. 

America  is  nothing  if  not  original.  We 
have  become  great  without  precedence,  and 
we  try  experiments  without  fear.  Busi- 
ness disasters,  financial  revolutions,  in- 
dustrial distress,  are  the  patent  and  prom- 
inent causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Administration.  But  theicoilauon  victory  over 
Republicanism  in  1892  was  a  revolt  against 
prosperity.  The  Republicans  had  given  to 
the  country  a  financial  system  and  a  na- 
tional banking  law  which  has  restored  credit, 
promoted  enterprise,  helped  business  and 
created  a  sound  currency.  It  had  consistent- 
ly pursued  a  protective  policy  which 
has  created  the  New  South  on  in- 
dustrial line  s  and  saved  the  North  from 
diminishing  populations  and  decreasing  op- 
portunities for  its  citizens.  The  country  has 
voted  for  a  reversal  of  the  policy  which  has 
produced  these  results,  and  is  entitled  to 
its  trial.  In  looking  calmly,  philosophically 
and  In  a  most  friendly  spirit  at  the  situa- 
tion, I  have  the  profoundest  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Behind  him  is  this  con- 
glomerate mass  which  has  carried  the 
country,  and  whose  conflicting  demands  pre- 
sent to  him  and  his  Cabinet  as  their  fate  and 
opportunity  Lorenzo  Dow's  definition  of  pre 
destination. 

You  shall  and  von  shan't, 

You  will  ami  you  wont; 

You  will  be  damned  if  yon  do, 

and  be  damned  If  you  don't. 
The  strength  of  the  Republican  party  19  In 
that  it  has  always  kept  its  pledges.  Its  plat- 
forms were  no"t  made  to  get  in  on.  but  to  stacd 
on.  The  utterances  of  its  Conventions 
are  the  statute  law  of  the  land. 
Have  the  Democracy  fulfilled  their  pledges? 
They  have  been  out  of  power  for  a  generation 
because  they  gave  no  pledges.  The  people 
always  want  something  positive.  Nega- 
tions have  no  place  in  life,  wheth- 
er they  aro  human  ciphers  or  fruitless 
policies.  The  Democracy  have  Blmpl)  de- 
nounced Republican  principles  and  criticised 
all  Republican  measures.  Now,  however, 
thay  are  facing  the  responsibilities  o(  clear 
and  uumistakaHio  pleases.  Will  they 
be  redeemed?  The  most  explicit  pledge  and 
promise  of  the  Democratic  platform  was  to  re- 
peal the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  sil- 
ver act.  But  yesterday  there  appeared  in  Wash- 


rmed  with  Imperial  mandate  from  fhe 
leader  of   the   party,  two  gen tl< 
one     representing     the  J     the 

other    tbi 

cratic  House  of  Representative 
two-thirds  Democratic  majority,  '.o  : 
plank  in  the   Democratic  i.latform.     A  major- 
ity of  the  Den 

do.    The  Democratic  majority  are  ap] 
to  us  to  help  fulfill  their  tiled,- 
it  is  good  busine  iiruent 

of  the   party   pledget,  to   repeal   the  compul- 
sory silver  purchaseclauseattbe  ear,.. 
sible  moment, 
t      With  the    temporary    abdication    o 
,!  which  has  resulted  in    the    election 

ret     chapter     of     history     of      the 
I  Republican    party    is   closed.     Every    page 

is    Illuminated    with 
I  deeds,  beneficent  measures  and  mig 

It  opens  with  the  life  and  career   of   that   Im- 
!'  mortal    genius  and  plain   man.    wn« 
;  I  ory  we  eelebrati  I  raham  Lincoln. 

.     It  closiri   with   the  death    of    that    magnetic 
I    personality,  that  brilliant  statesman, that nn- 

i  hat  loved  trlb 
I    people  who  e  death  we  mourned  but  yester- 
I    day— James  G.  Blaine     It  is 

for  all  future  live-;  in  the  possibilities 
|  from  poverty  to  distinction  under 
i  American  liberty.  Lincoln,  the  rail- 
|    splitter;       Grant's      cross-roads     »tore     in 

the  WUd'-nji- u :  <...•'.  i'i  ':._•_"> I  ami  hirc- 
IOOted,  fioni  the  tow-path  o.'  the  '.ana!; 
Blaine,  rural  printing  office— they  claimed 
the  homage  of  the  world,  and  de- 
voted affection  and:  admiration  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Roman  mother,  when 
asked  what  she  had  done  for  her  country, 
pointed  to  her  sons.  The  Republican  party, 
when  asked  what  it  haa  done  for  the  republic, 
points  to  the  republic  It  • 

Joseph  \V.  Carev  was  to  have  spoken  for 
"The  Great  West,"  but  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

The  fifth  speaker  was  Senator  Wolcott,  of 
Colorado,  who  responded  to  the  toast,  "uur 
Departed  Leader.  " 
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TOE    SPLENDID    TRIBUTE   OF    A 

KIND  HEART  TO  NOBLEST 

OF  AMERICANS. 


• 


^'Lincoln  Was  Not  a  Type.  He  Stands 
Alone" — "The    Greatest    Mem- 
ory of  Our  World." 


» 


The   Peerless   American. 


R.  G.  Ingersoll  in  North  American 
Review,  June  23,  1886. 

Strange  mingling  of  mirth  and 
tears,  of  the  tragic  and  grotesque,  of 
■cap  and  crown,  of  Socrates  and  Rabe- 
lias,  of  Aesop  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
■of  all  that  is  gentle  and  just,  humor- 
ous and  honest,  merciful,  wise,  laugh- 
able, lovable  and  divine,  and  all  con- 
secrated to  the  use  of  man;  while 
through  all,  and  over  all  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  obligation  of  chi- 
valric  loyalty  to  truth,  and  upon  all 
the  shadow  of  the  tragic  end. 

Nearly  all  the  great  historic  char- 
acters are  impossible  monsters,  dis- 
proportioned  by  flattery,  or  by  cal- 
umnay  deformed.  He  knew  nothing  of 
their  peculiarities,  or  nothing  but 
their  peculiarities.  About  the  roots 
of  these  oaks  there  clings  none  of  the 
earth  of  humanity.  Washington  is 
now  only  a  steel  engraving.  About 
the  real  men  who  lived,  and  loved, 
and  hated,  and  schemed,  we  know  but 
little.  The  glass  through  which  we 
look  at  him  is  of  such  high  magnify- 
ing powers  that  the  features  are  ex- 
ceedingly indistinct.  Hundreds  of 
people  are  now  engaged  in  smooth- 
ing out  the  lines  of  Lincoln's  face — 
forcing  all  features  to  the  common 
mold — so  that  he  may  be  known,  not 
as  he  really  was,  but  according  to 
their  poor  standard,  as  he  should 
have  been. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  He  stands 
alone — no  ancestors,  no  fellows,  and 
no  successors.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  living  in  a  new  country,  of  social 
equality,  of  personal  freedom,  of  see- 
ing in  the  horizon  of  his  future  the 
perpetual  star  of  hope.  He  preserved 
his  individuality  and  self-respect.  He 
knew  and  mingled  with  men  of  every 
kind,  and,  after  all,  men  are  the  best 
books.  He  became  acquainted  with 
the  ambitions  and  hopes  of  the 
hearts,  the  means  used  to  accomplish 
the  ends,  the  springs  of  action  and 
the  seeds  of  thought.  He  was  famil- 
iar with  nature,  with  actual  things, 
with  common  facts.  He  loved  and 
appreciated  the  poem  of  the  year,  the 
drama  of  the  seasons. 

In  a  new  country  a  man  must  pos- 
sess at  least  three  virtues — honesty, 
courage  and  generosity.  In  cultivated 
society,  cultivation  is  often  more  im- 
portant than  soil.  A  well  executed 
counterfeit  passes  more  readily  than 
a  blurred  genuine.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  observe  the  unwritten  laws 
of  society — to  be  honest  enough  to 
keep  out  of  prison,  and  generous 
enough  to  subscribe  in  public — where 
the  investment  can  be  defended  as  an 
investment.  In  a  new  country,  char- 
acter's essential;  in  the  old,  reputa- 
tion is  sufficient.  In  the  new,  they 
find  what  a  man  really  is;  in  the  old, 
he  generally  passes  for  what  he  re- 
sembles. People  separated  only  by 
distance  are  much  nearer  together 
than  those  divided  by  the  walls  of 
caste.       * 

It  is  no  advantage  to  live  in  a  great  I 
city,  where  poverty  degrades  and 
failure  brings  despair.  The  fields  are 
lovlier  than  paved  streets,  and  the 
great    forest    than    walls      of     brick. 


Oaks  and  elms  are  more  poetic  than 
steeples  and  chimneys.  In  the  coun- 
try is  the  idea  of  home.  There  you 
see  the  rising  and  setting  sun;  you 
become  acquainted  with  the  stars  and 
clouds.  The  constellations  are  your 
friends.  You  hear  the  rain  on  the 
roof  and  listen  to  the  rhythmic  sing- 
ing of  the  winds.  You  are  thrilled 
by  the  resurrection  called  spring, 
touched  and  saddened  by  autumn,  the 
grace  and  poetry  of  death.  Every 
field  is  a  picture,  a  landscape;  every 
landscape  a  poem;  every  flower  a 
tender  thought;  and  every  forest  a 
fairy  land.  In  the  country  you  pre- 
serve your  identity — your  personality. 
There  you  are  an  aggration  of 
atoms,  but  in  the  city  you  are  only 
an  atom  of  an  aggregation. 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  educa- 
tion. To  the  night  of  his  death  he 
was  a  pupil,  learner,  an  enquirer,  a 
seeker  after  knowledge.  You  have 
no  idea  how  many  men  are  spoiled 
by  what  is  called  education.  For  the 
most  part  colleges  are  places  where 
pebbles  are  polished  and  diamonds 
are  dimmed.  If  Shakespeare  had 
graduated  at  Oxford,  he  might  have 
been  a  quibbling  attorney  or  a  hypo- 
critical parson. 

Lincoln  was  a  many  sided  man,  ac- 
quainted with  smiles  and  tears,  com- 
plex in  brain,  single  in  heart,  direct 
as  light;  and  his  words,  candid  as 
mirrors,  gave  the  perfect  image  of 
his  thought.  He  was  never  afraid 
to  ask;  never  too  dignified  to  admit 
that  he  did  not  know.  No  man  had 
keener  wit  or  kinder  humor.  He  was 
not  solemn.  Solemnity  is  a  mask 
worn  by  ignorance  and  hypocricy — 
it  is  the  preface,  prologue  and  index 
to  the  cunning  of  the  stupid.  He 
was  natural  in  his  life  and  thought — 
master  of  the  story  teller's  art,  in 
illustration  apt  in  application  perfect, 
liberal  in  speech,  shocking  Pharisees 
and  prudes,  using  any  word  that  wit 
could  disinfect. 

He  was  a  logican.  Logic  is  the  j 
necessary  product  of  intelligence  and 
sincerity.  It  can  not  be  learned.  It 
is  the  child  of  the  clear  head  and  a 
good  heart.  He  was  candid,  and  with  \ 
candor  often  deceived  the  deceitful. 
He  had  intelligence  without  arro- 
gance,  genius  without  pride,  and  re- 
ligion without  cant — that  is  to  say, 
without  bigotry  and  without  deceit. 

He  was  an  orator — clear,  sincere, 
natural.  He  did  not  pretend.  He  did 
not  say  what  he  thought  others 
thought,  but  what  he  thought.  If 
you  wish  to  be  sublime  you  must  be 
natural — you  must  keep  close  to  the 
fireside  of  the  hear-t;  above  the  clouds 
it  is  too  cold.  You  must  be  simple 
in  your  speech;  too  much  polish  sug- 
gests insincerity.  The  great  orator 
idealizes  the  great,  transfigures  the 
common,  makes  even  the  inanimate 
throb  and  thrill,  fills  the  gallery  of 
imagination  with  statues  and  pictures 
perfect  in  form  and  color,  brings  to 
light  the  gold  hoarded  by  memory — 
the  miser  shows  the  glittering  coin 
to  the  spendthrift  hope— enriches  the 
brain,  ennobles  the  heart,  and  quick- 
ens the  conscience.  Between  his  lips 
Words   bud   and   blossom. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  difference 
between  an  orator  and  an  elocution- 
ist— between  what  is  felt  and  what 
is  said — between  what  the  heart  and 
brain  can  do  together,  and  what  the 
brain  can  do  alone — read  Lincoln's 
wondrous  words  at  Gettysburg,  and 
then  the  speech  of  Edward  Everett. 
The  oration  of  Lincoln  will  never  be 
forgotten.  It  will  live  until  languages 
are  dead  and  lips  are  dust.  The  speech 
of  Everett  will  never  be  road.  The 
elocutionists  believe   in   the  virtue  of 


voice,  the  sublimity  of  syntax,  the 
majesty  of  long  sentences  and  genius 
of  gesture.  The  orator  loves  the  real, 
the  simple,  the  natural.  He  places 
the  thought  above  all.  He  knows 
that  the  greatest  ideas  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  shortest  words — that 
the  greatest  statues  need  the  least 
drapery. 

Lincoln   was  an  immense  personal- 
ity— firm  but  not  obstinate.     Obstina- 
cy is  egotism — firmness  heroism.    He 
influenced    others   without   effort,   un- 
consciously;   and    they    submitted    to 
jhim  as  men  submit  to  nature,  uncon- 
sciously.     He   was    severe   with    him- 
|  self,  and  for  that  reason  lenient  with 
|  others.     He  appeared  to  apologize  for 
i  being    kinder    than    his    fellows.      He 
i  did  merciful  things  as  steadily  as  oth- 
,  ers        committed        crimes.        Almost 
( ashamed    of   tenderness,   he   said    and 
S  did  the  noblest  words  and  deeds  with 
,  that   charming    confusion— that    awk- 
wardness—that  is   the    perfect    grace 
of  modesty.    As  a  noble  man,  wishing 
to  pay  a  small  debt  to  a  poor  neigh- 
bor,  reluctantly   offers   a»    $100     and 
'  asks  for  change,  fearing  that  he  may 
be  suspected  either  for  making  a  d;s- 
1  play  of  wealth  or  a  pretense  of 
ment,    so    Lincoln    hesitated    to    show 
his   wealth   of   goodness,   even    to   the 
best  he  knew. 

A  great  man  stooping,  not  wishing 
to  make  his  fellows  feel  that  they 
were  small  or  mean. 

He  knew  others  because  perfectly 
acquainted  with  himself.  He  cared 
nothing  for  the  place,  but  everything 
for  independence.  Where  no  princi- 
ple was  involved,  easily  swayed— 
willing  to  go  slowly  in  the  right  di- 
rection— sometimes  willing  to  stop, 
but  he  would  not  go  back,  and  he 
would  not  go  wrong.  He  was  willing 
to  wait.  He  knew  that  the  event  was 
not  waiting,  and  that  fate  was  not 
the  fool  of  chance.  He  knew  that 
slavery  had  defenders,  but  no  de- 
fense, and  that  they  who  attack  the 
right  must  wound  themselves.  He 
was  neither  tyrant  nor  slave.  He 
neither  knelt  nor  scorned.  With  him, 
men  were  neither  great  nor  small 
they  were  right  or  wrong.  Through 
manners,  clothes,  titles,  rags  and  race 
lie  saw  the  real— that  which  is.  Be- 
yond accident,  policy,  compromise, 
and  war,  he  saw  the  end.  He  was 
I  patient  as  Destiny,  whose  undeciph- 
ered  hieroglyphics  were  so  deeply 
graven  on  his  sad  and  tragic  face. 

Nothing  discloses  real  character 
like  the  use  of  power.  Mosl  : 
can  bear  adversity.  But  if  you  wish 
to  know  what  a  man  really  is.  give 
him  power.  This  is  the  supreme 
In  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that,  having 
almosl  absolute  power,  he  never 
d  it,  except  upon  the  side  of 
mercy. 

Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power 
could  not  awe,  this  divine,  this  loving 
man.  He  knew  no  fear  except  the 
fear  of  doing  wrong.  Hating  slavery. 
pitying  the  master  seeking  to  con- 
quer no  persons,  but  prejudices— he 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  self-de- 
nied, the  courage,  the  hone,  the  no- 
bility of  the  nation.  He  spoke,  not 
to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but  to  con- 
vince. He  raised  his  hands,  not  to 
strike,  but  in  benediction.  He  longed 
to  pardon.  He  loved  to  seek  the 
pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of  a  wife 
whose  husband  he  had  rescued  from 
death.  . 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  01 
the  fiercest  civil  war.  He  is  the 
grandest    memory    of   the   world. 


J    IF 


Ingersoll,   R.    G. 


AN   ORATOMCAL  GEM. 


[ngersoll's  Kloipieni  Words  In  Memory 
<>r  CMicoln. 

§  I,  ,,-  TheBepubuo  Bureau,      . 
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'  i   "  '  '         New  Tobk.  Feb.  IS,  1898.     ) 

The  eighty-fourth  ainiversary  of  the  birth 
|  of  Abraham  Lincoln  w.s  celebrated  last  night 
,  by   the   Republican   tub    of    this   city   by  a 
banquet    at    Delmoniio's.      More    than    300 
members    and    their  juests    were   present. 
The  treat  of  the  nigntin  the  way   of  oratory 
was  the  reading  by  Coonel  R.  CIngersoll  of  j 
the  famous    eulogy    ol  Lincoln  delivered  by 
him  at  Indianapolis  in  1873:     "Lincoln  was  | 
!  the    grandest    figure    if    the    fiercest     Civil  i 
I  War;    he    is    the   gonlest    memory    of    our 
world."     Colonel  Ingiraoll  said:  ' 

'  'Lincoln  was  not  a  flpe.   He  stands  alone, 
no  ancestors,  no  follora  and  no  successors. 
He    had    the  advantay  of  living  in    a    new 
country  of  social  equaity,  of  personal  free-   , 
dom,  of  seeing  in  thehorizon  of  hJ3  future  | 
the  perpetual  star  of  hrpe.     Be  proservod  his 
individuality  and  his  scf-respect.      He  knew 
and   mingled  with  me.  of  every   kind,  and, 
after  all,  men  are  the  est  books.   He  became  ' 
acquainted   with   the  imbitions    and   hopes 
of  the  heart,  the  moan   used   to   accomplish  I 
ends,  the  spriegs  of  adion  and  the   seeds  of 
thought.     He  was  faooliar  with  nature,  with 
actual  things,  with  coiinon  facts.    Ho  loved 
and  appreciated  the  pem   of   the  years,  the 
drama  of  the  seasons.  Lincoln    was  a. groat 
lawyer.     There  is  noting  shrewder  in   this 
world      than       intellient      honesty.        He 
was  a  many   sided   ran,  complex  in  brain, 
single   in    heart,    diret    as    light;    and  his  I 
words,    candid   as  minors,  gave  the  perfect 
image  of  his  thought.    He  was  never  afraid 
to  ask — nover   too  digiified  to  admit  tha";  ho 
did  not   know.      No   lau  had  keener  wit  or  | 
kinder  humor.      If  yoivrish  to  know  tho  dif-  I 
forence  between  an  ortor  and   an  elocution- 
ist— between   what  iselt  and  what  is  said —  j 
botween  what  the   hert    and    brain  can  do  | 
together  and  what  theirain  can  do   alone—  | 
road  Lincoln's  wondros  speech   at   Cettys-  i 
burg    and   the   speechof    Edward  Everett.   ' 
The  oration  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten.    It  will  live   unt   languages  are  dead 
and     lips      aro       dus.       The      speech      of 
Everett    will    never    e    road.     With   Lin- 
coin    men    wore    noiter    great  nor  small, 
neither  rich  nor  poo>-thoy   were  right   or 
wrong.     He  was  patint  as  destiny,  whose 
undecipherable   hierofyphs  wore   so   deeply 
gravon  on  his  sad  audragio  face.     He  know 
no  fear,    except  the   !ar  of  doing   wrong. 
Hating  slavery,  pityin  the  master, 'seeking 
to  conquer,   not   persos    but   prejudices — ho 
was  the  embodiment  (  the  self-denial,  the 
courage,    the    hope    ud    the    nobility   of  a 
nation." 
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Robert  G.Ingersoll's  Tribute  to ; 
the  Great  War  President. 


II'  you  wish  to  know  the  difference 
j  between  an  orator  and  an  elocutiot 
ist — between    what   is  felt  and  vfhw 
is     said — between     what     the     hear 
and        brain        can        do        togeth' 
and       what       the       lirain       can 
alone — read        Lincoln's        wondrous 
words   at    Gettysburg,   and    Mien    i ii< 
speech  of  Edward  Everett       The  ora- 


tion of  Lincoln  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. It  will  live  until  languages  are 
dead  and  lips  are  dust.  The  sp<  It 
of  Everett  will  never  be  read.  The 
elocutionists  believe  in  the  virtue  of 
voice,  the  sublimity  of  syntax,  I  he 
majesty  of  long  sentences,  and  the 
genius  of  gesture.  The  orator  ldvei 
the  real,  the  simple,  the  natural,  lie 
places  the  thought,  above  all,  lie 
knows  that  the  greatest  ideas  should 
be  expressed  in  the  shortest  word  ■ 
that,  the  greatest  statues  need  the 
least  drapery. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  personal- 
ity— firm,  but  not  obstinate.  Ob- 
stinacy is  egotism — firmness,  hero- 
ism, lie  influenced  others,  without 
effort,  unconsciously;  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  him,  as  men  submit  to  na- 
ture unconsciously.  lie  was  severe 
with  himself,  and  for  thai  reason 
lenient  with  others.  He  appealed  to 
apologize  for  being  kinder  than  his 
fellows.  He  did  merciful  things  as  stead- 
fastly as  others  committed  crimes. 
Almost  ashamed  of  tenderness,  he 
said  and  did  the  noblest  words  and 
deeds  with  that  charming  confusion, 
that  awkwardness,  that  is  the  perfect 
grace   of   modesty. 

As  a  noble  man,  wishing  to  pay  a 
small  debt  to  a  poor  neighbor,  re- 
luctantly offers  a  hundred  dollar  bill 
and  asks  for  change,  fearing  that  he 
may  be  suspected  of  making  a  dis- 
play of  wealth  or  a  pretense  of  pay- 
ment, so  Lincoln  hesitated  to  show 
his  wealth  of  goodness,  even  to  the 
best  he  knew.  A  great  man  stoop- 
ing, not  wishing  to  make  his  fellows 
feel  that  they  were  small  or*  mean. 
He  knew  others,  because  perfectly 
acquainted  with  himself.  lie  cared 
nothing  for  1  eace,  but  everything  for 
principle;  nothing  for  money,  but 
everything  for  independence.    Where 

no  principle  was  involved,  easily 
swayed — willing  to  go  slowly  if  in 
the  right  dhectien  sometimes  will- 
ing to  stop;  but  he  would  not  go 
back,  and  he  would  not  go  wrong, 
lie  was  willing  to  wail.  He  know 
that  the  event    was  not    waiting,  and 


that  fate  was  not  the  fool  of  chance. 

II'-    i  new    that   slav« 

bul    no  defense,   and    that    thej    who 

!j  attacked     the     right      raus1      wound 
,j  themselv.-s.      He   was  neither   tyrant 
J  nor    slave.       Me     neither     knelt.'    nor 
,scorned.         With       him      men      wet* 
'neither   great   nor   small    -tin 
,  right  or  wrong.     Through   manners, 
elothes,  titles,   rags  and  race  he  saw 
|  the  rear—that  which  is.     Beyond  ac- 
1  cident,    policy,    compromise    and    uar 
|  he  saw   the  end.      He   was   patient    as 
j  destiny,         whose         undecipherable 
hieroglyphs  were  so  deeply  graven  on 
I  his  sad  and  tragic  face. 
j       Nothing     discloses    real     character 
|  like    the    use   of    power.      u    ij 
for  the  weak  to  be  gentle.     Most  peo- 
ple  can   bear   adversity.      Rut    if   you 
wish   to   know  what  a   man    really  is, 
give    him    power.      This    is    the    su- 
preme  test.      It    is    the   glory   of    Lin- 
coin    that,     having    almost    absolute 
power,    he    never    abused     ji,    , 
upon    the    side    of    mercy.       Wealth 
could  not  purchase,   power  could   not. 
awe  this  divine,  this  loving  man.    He 
knew   no   fear  except    the   fear   of   do- 
ing wrong.     Hating  slavery,  pitying 
the  master — seeking  to  conquer,  not 
persons,   bul    prejudices-— he   was   the 
embodiment    of    the    self-denial,    the 
courage,  the  hope  and  the  nobility  of 
a  nation.      He  spoke  not  to   inflame, 
not.  to  upbraid,  but  to  convince.      He 
raised    his   hands,    not    to    strike,    but 
in    benediction.       He    longed    to»  par- 
don.     He  loved   to  see  the  pearls  of 
joy    on    the    cheeks   of   a    wife   whose 
husband   he  had   rescued   from  death 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest   \]^<:, 
the    civil    war.      He    is    the    gentlest 
memory  of  our  world. 
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INGERSOLL'S  IMMORTAL  WORDS 
AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  SEPT.  21,1876 


INGERSOLL'S  VISION 


Agatn  we  are  In  Hip  great  struggle  for  j 
national  life.  We  hour  the  sound  of  prep-  | 
j  aral  km,  the  music  of  the  boisterous  drums,  I 
|  the  sliver  voices  "i"  heroic  bugles.  We  seel 
the  thou'sands  of  assemblages,  and  bear 
the  appeals  of  oratbrs";  We  see  the  pali 
cheelcs  of  women,  and  the  flushed  faces 
of  men;  and  in  those  assemblages  we  sop  ; 
all  the  dead  Whose  dust  we  have  covered 
with  flower's.  We  lose  sight  of  them  no 
more.  We  are  with  them  when  they  | 
erHist  in  the  « i<j;< t  armj  of  freedom.  W( 
sco  them  pari  with  those  they  love! 
Sonii'  are  walking  for  the  last  tim<>  in 
quiet,  woody  places  with  the  maiden.-, 
they    adore.      we    iiear    the    whisperings  I 

and     the     sweet   .VOWS    df    eternal     love    as 

they    Ungerlngly    part     forever.      Others 

are    bending    over    cradles,    Kissing    batiiis 

that  are  asleep.  Some  are  receiving 
blessings  of  old  men.  Some  are  parting 
with  mothers  who  hold  them  and  press 
them  10  their  hearts  again  and  again, 
and  say  nothing;  and  some  are  talking 
with   wives,   and    endeavoring!   with   brave 

words    spoken     in    the    old    tones    to    drive. 

from  their  hearts  the  awful  fear.  We 
soe  tliem  part.  We  see  the  wife  stand- 
ing: in  the  door  with  the  babe  In  her 
arms— standing  in  the  sunlight   sobbing— 

at  the  i  urn  of  i  he  road  a  hand  wa  \  el  - 
she  answer's  by  holding  high  in  her  lov- 
ing    hands     the     child.       lie     is    gone,    arrd 

forever. 

We  see  them  all  as  they  march  proud- 
ly away  under  the  flaunting  flags,  keep- 
ing time  to  the  wild,  grand  music  of 
w.n  marching  down  the  streets  of  the 
great  eilies,  through  the  towirs  and 
across  the  prairies — down  to  the  fields  of 
glory,  to  do,  and  to  die  for  the  eternal 
right. 

We  go  with  them,  one  and  all.  We 
are  by  their  side  on  all  the  gory  fields— 
in  all  the  hospitals  of  pain — on  all  the 
weary  marches.  We  stand  guard  with 
them  in  the  wild  storm  and  under  the 
quiet  stars.  Wo  arc  with  them  in 
ravines   running    witii    blood — in    the    fur-1 

i  •".  of  Old  fields.  We  arc  with  t  hem 
between  contending  hosts.  unable  to 
mo\c  wild  with  thirst,  the  life  ebbing 
Slowly  away  among  the  withered  leayes. 
We  sec  them  pierced  by  halls  and  lorn1 
with  shells  in  the  trenches  by  forts,  iiii 
tlie  whirlwind  of  the  charge,  where  men  I 
become    jron,    with     nerves    of    steel.       We  ! 

are    with    them   in    the   prisons  of   hatred 

and        famine  -  bul        human       speech       eati: 

never  tell  wha  i   they  endured. 

We  are  at  home  when  the  news  comes  ] 
that  they  are  dead.  We  see  the  maiden 
in  the  shadow  of  her  first  sorrow.  We 
see  the  silvered  head  of  the  old  man 
bowed    wilh    the    lasl    grief. 

The  past  rises  before  us.  and  we  see 
four  millions  of  human  beings  governed 
by  the  lash— we  see  Ihem  hound  hand 
and  foot— we  hear  the  stroke  of  cruel 
Whips  — we  sec  the  hounds  tracking 
women  through  tangled  swamps.  We  see 
babes    sold    from    the    breasts    of    mothers. 

cruelty     unspeakable'.      Outrage     Infinite.! 

Pour  million  bodies  in  chains— four  mil- 
lion souls  in  fetters.  All  the  sacred  re- 
lations   of    wife,    mother,    father    and    child 

trampled     beneath     the     brutal     feet     of 

might.  And  all  this  was  done  under  our 
own    beautiful    banner    of    the    free. 

The  past  rises  before  us.  We  hoar' 
the  rear  and  shriek  of  Ihe  bursting  shell. 
The  broken  fellers  fall.  These  heroes; 
died.  We  look,.  Instead  of  slaves  we 
see  men  and  women  and  Children.  The 
Wand      Of      progress      touches      1  he      auction: 

block,   the  sia\e  pen,   the  whipping  post, 

and  we  see  home  and  fireside  and  school- I 
house  and  hooks,  and  when-  all  was  wain 
and  crime  and  cruelty  and  fear  We  See 
the   faces  of  the   free. 

These    heroes    are    dead.       They    died    fo" 

liberty  thej  died  for  ns.  They  are  at 
rest.  Thev  Sleep  in  the  land  they  made 
tree,   under  the   flag   the?    rendered   stain- 

less,  under  the  solemn  pines.  Hie  sad 
hemlocks,      ihe     tearful      willows,     and      lie- 

embracing  vineB.  They  sleep  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds,   careless  alike 

of     sunshine     ov     of     storm,     each     in     the 
WlndOWleSS   palace  of   rest.    Karlh    m8 
red    with    other    wars;     I he.V    arc    at     peace. 
In    t  be    midst    i\f   bat  tie,    ill    the    I  oar  Of   COn- 

tiiet .    i  hev    found    I  lie    serenil  s    of    di  ath 
l\    voice— "Glory!"!     1    have    one    senti- 
ment    foi     the    soldiers    living    and    ■■ 
Cheers    tor    the    living,    and    teats    for    tb» 
dead. 


"A  vision  of  the  future  arises.  .  .  . 
I  see  a  world  where  thrones  have  crum- 
bled and  where  kings  are  dust.  The 
aristocracy  of  Idleness  has  perished 
from  the  earth. 

"I  see  a  world  without  a  slave.  Man 
at  last  is  free.  Nature's  forces  have  by 
science  been  enslaved.  Lightning  and 
light,  wind  and  wave,  frost  and  flame, 
and  all  the  secret  subtle  powers  of  the 
earth  and  air  are  the  tireless  toilers  for 
the  human  race. 

"I  see  a  world  at  peace,  adorned  with 
every  form  of  art,  with  music's  myriad 
voices  thrilled,  while  lips  are  rich  with 
words  of  love  and  truth— a  world  in 
which  no  exile  sighs,  no  Pawner 
mourns;  a  world  on  which  the  gibbets 
shadow  does  not  fall;  a  world  where 
labor  reaps  its  full  reward,  where  work 
and  worth  go  hand  in  hand,  where  the 
poor  girl,  trying  to  win  bread  with  a 
needle-the  needle  that  has  been  called 
•the  asp  for  the  breast  of  the  poor  —Is 
not  driven  to  the  desperate  choice  of 
crime  or  death,  of  suicide  or  shame. 

"I  see  a  world  without  the  beggars 
outstretched  palm,  the  miser's  heart- 
less, stony  stare,  the  piteous  wall  of 
want,  the  livid  lips  of  lies,  the  cruel 
eyes  of  scorn. 

"I  see  a  race  without  disease  of  flesh 
or  brain-shapely  and  fair,  married  har- 
mony of  form  and  function,  and  as  I 
look  life  lengthens,  joy  deepens,  love 
canopies  the  earth,  and  over  all  in  the 
great  dome  shines  the  eternal  star  of 
human  hope." 
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Ingersoil,   Hob* 


WORDS  OF  EULOGY. 

Ingersoil,  the  Orator,  Speaks 
of  Lincoln,  the  Hero. 


A  VIVID  PICTUEE  DRAWN. 


Five  Thousand  People  Assemble 
in  the  Auditorium. 


AMONG  THEM  1,000 VETERANS 


Character  of  the  War  President  Graph- 
ically Depicted. 


SOME    INCIDENTS     IN     HIS    LIF|E. 


Genuine,  heartfelt  eulogy,  and  not  adula- 
tion ;  an  exact  estimate  of  true  worth,  and  not 
fulsome  praise :  hearty  humor,  and  flowers  of 
rhetoric  so  natural  that  they  seemed  to  nod 
and  bend  before  your  eyes -these  were  the 
lights  and  shades  that  formed  a  memorable 
word  picture  at  the  Auditorium  last  night. 

Robert  J.  Ingersoil,  the  orator,  eulogized 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  hero. 

The  audience  taxed  the  utmost  capacity  of 
the  great  auditorium.  The  orator  held  up  the 
hero  in  a  clear  and  natural  light.  He  pict- 
ured him  not  as  the  ideal  type  of  hero,  such 
as  is  found  in  romances ;  but  as  a  strong, 
shrewd,  honest,  warm-hearted  man  who  never 
exercised  absolute  power  save  on  the  side  of 
mercy. 

He  said  he  tried  to  show  Lincoln,  not  as  he 
thought  he  should  have  been,  but  as  he  was. 
His  true  greatness,  said  the  orator,  often  lay 
in  his  deviation  from  the  regular  steel-engrav- 
ing type  ot  greatness  depicted  by  hero  wor- 
shipers. 

This  lecture  was  not  all  a  eulogy,  though  at 
times  it  had  bursts  of  eloquence  that  shook 
the  building  with  applause.  There,  was 
humor  in  it— bright  scintillations  of 
wit  that  reminded  one  of  snow- 
flakes  crossing  a  ray  of  sunshine.  There 
was  pathos  in  it  that  brought  tears  of  sympa- 
thy to  every  eye.  There  was  epigram  in  it 
and  each  sentence  was  a  gem  worth  hoarding 
up.  There  was  history  in  it  that  made  the 
acts  of  Lincoln  seem  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous in  their  prophetic ,  wisdom.  But  above 
all  there  was  that  deep  fund  of  human  sympa- 
thy, that  clear  delineation  of  character,  that 
frank,  honest,  unpainted  picture  of  the  man 
himself.  It  was  a  homely  portrait  framed  in 
oak.  So  lifelike  was  it  that  the  veterans  who 
had  knov.n  Lincoln  wept,  and  smiled,  and 
sighed  alternately  as  it  was  held  in  varying 
lights. 

The  lecture  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  George  H.  Thomas  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  thousand  old 
soldiers  who  were  there,  the  veterans  who  as 
boys  had  loved  Lincoln  as  a  father  and  fought 
and  suffered  for  him,  were  the  first  to  clap 
their  hands ;  the  first  to  seek  to  hide  their 
tears. 

Of  all  the  5,000  people  there,  young  or  old, 
gray-haired  soldiei-3  or  wide-eyed  school 
children,  ,  none,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
entered  more  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  address  than  Judge  Lyman 
Trumbull.  He  sat  on  the  platform  im- 
mediately at  the  right  of  the  speaker.  As  the 
lecture  progressed  ho  lived  over  the  old 
scenes  when  he,  too,  was  an  active  figure  in  | 
the  stirring  scenes  of  which  Lincoln  was  the 
center.  He  had  known  and  loved  Lincoln. 
He  seemed  to  hang  on  the  very  words  of  the  / 


speaker,  and  when  one  of  Lincoln's  anecdotes 
•was  retold  his  merry  laugh  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence.  Then,  in  another  instant, 
when  some  of  the  President's  tender,  loving 
acts  were  described,  big  tears  would  chase 
each  other  down  the  old  man's  furrowed 
cheeks.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  orator  and 
audience  alike. 

Among  other  noted  men  on  the  platform, 
besides  the  officers  of  the  George  H.  Thomas 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  were  Judge  Henry  W.  Blod- 
gett,  Col.  A.  J.  Babcock,  A.  H.  Burley,  ex- 
Senator  Doolittle,  and  J.  K.  C.  Forrest. 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  Address. 

Mr.  Ingersoil  spoke  as  follows : 

Eighty-three  years  ago  today  two  babes  were 
born— one  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  amid  the 
hardships  and  poverty  of  pioneers ;  one  . in  En- 
eland,  surrounded  by  wealth  and  culture. 

One  associated  his  name  with  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  labor,  with  the  emancipation  of  millions, 
with  the  salvation  of  the  republic.  He  is  known 
to  us  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  other  broke  the  chains  of  superstition  and 
filled  the  world  with  intellectual  light,  and  he  is 
known  to  us  as  Charles  Darwin. 

Because  of  these  men  the  nineteenth  century  is 
illustrious. 

Every  generation  has  its  heroes,  its  iconoclasts, 
its  pioneers,  its  ideals.  The  people  alwayr.  have 
I  been  and  still  are  divided,  at  least  into  two  classes 
^the  many,  who  with  their  backs  to  the  sunrise 
worship  tne  past ;  and  the  few,  who  keep 
I  -their  faces  toward  the  dawn— the  many,  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  is;  the  few,  who 
'  labor  and  suffer  for  the  future,  for  those  to  be, 
j  and  who  seek  to  rescue  the  oppressed,  to  destroy 
the  cruel  distinctions   of   caste,    and  to  civilize 


Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  liberator  of 
one  age  becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  nest.  His 
reputation  becomes  so  great— he  is  so  revered  and 
worshiped— that  his  followers,  in  his  name, 
attack  the  hero  who  endeavors  to  take  another 
step  in  advance. 

In  our  country  there  were  for  many  years  two 
great  political  parties,  and  each  of  these  parties 
had  conservatives  and  extremists.  The  extrem- 
ists of  the  Democratic  party  were  in  the  rear,  and 
wished  to  go  back ;  the  extremists  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  were  in  the  front,  and  wished  to  go 
forward.  The  extreme  Democrat  was  willing  to 
destroy  tte  Union  for  the  sake  of  slavery,  and 
the  extreme  Republican  was  willing  to  destroy 
the  Union  for  the  sake  of  liberty. 

Neither  party  could  succeed  without  the  votes 
of  its  extremists, 

lawful  in  all  the  Slates,  old  as  well  as  new,  North 
as  well  as  South."' 

This  declaration  was  the  standard  around  which 
gathered  the  grandest  political  party  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  this  declaration  made  Lincoln 
the  leader  of  that  vast  host. 

In  this,  the  first  great  crisis,  Lincoln  uttered 
the  victorious  truth  that  made  him  the  forem«st 
man  in  the  republic. 

The  Crisis  of  Secession. 
Then  came  another  crisis— the   crisis   of   seces- 
sion and  civil  war. 

Again  Lincoln  spoke  the  deepest  feeling  and 
the  highest  thought  of  the  Nation.  In  his  first 
message  he  said: 

"  The  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of 
anarchy." 

H(-\  also  showed  conclusively  that  the  North 
and  South,  in  spite  of  secession,  must  remain  face 
to  face— that  physically  they  could  not  separate- 
that  they  must  have  more  or  less  commerce,  and 
that  this  commerce  must  be  carried  on,  either 
between  the  two  sections  as  friends,  or  as  aliens. 

This  situation  and  its  consequences  he  pointed 
out  to  absolute  perfection  in  these  words: 

"Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends 
can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully 
enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  among 
frieudsV" 

After  having  stated  fully  aDd  fairly  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  conflict,  after  having  said  enough 
to  satisfy  any  calm  and  thoughtful  mind,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  hearts  of  America.  Prob- 
ably there  are  few  finer  passages  in  literature 
than  the  close  of  Lincoln's  first  message : 

•'  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  pas- 
sion may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our 
bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory, stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patri- 
otic grave  to  every  loving  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  swell  tho  chorus  of 
the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 


These  noble,  those  touching,  these  pathetic 
words  were  delivered  in  tho  presence  of  re- 
bellion, in  the  midst  of  spies  and  conspirators  — 
surrounded  by  friends,  most  of  whom  were  mi- 
knowu  and  some  of  whom  were  wavering  in  their 
fidelity— at  a  time  when  secession  was  arrogant 
and  organized,  when  patriotism  was  silent,  and 
when,  to  quote  the  expressive  words  of  Lincoln 
himself,  "  Sinners  were  calling  the  righteous  to 
repentance." 

When  Lincoln  became  President  he  was  held 
in  contempt  by  the  South— underrated  by  the 
North  and  East— not  appreciate!  even  by  his 
Cabinet— and  yet  ho  was  no;  only  one  of  the  wis- 
est but  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  mankind.  Know- 
ing that  ho  had  the  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  Union  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Territories— knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  seces- 
sionists were  in  the  wrong,"  he  also  knew  that  they 
had  sympathizers  not  only  in  the  North  but  in 
other  lands.  Consequently  he  felt  that  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  tho  South  should  fire 
tho  first  shot,  should  do  some  act  that  Would  so- 
lidify the  North  and  gain  for  us  the  justification 
of  the  civilized  world.  He  so  managed  affairs 
that  while  he  was  attempting  simply  to  give  food 
to  our  soldiers  tho  South  commenced  actual  hos- 
tilities and  fired  on  Sumter. 

This  course  was  pursued  by  Lincoln  in  spite  of 
tho  advice  of  many  friends,  and  yet  a  wiser  thing 
was  never  done. 

At  that  time  Lincoln  appreciated  tho  scope  and 
consequences  of  the  impending  conflict.  Above 
all  other  thoughts  in  his  mind  was  this  :  This 
conflict  will  settle  the  question,  at  least  for  cent- 
uries to  come,  whether  man  is  capable  of  govern- 
ing himself,  and  consequently  is  of  greater  im- 
portaaec  to  the  free  than  to  the  enslaved.  He 
knew  what  depended  on  the  issue  and  he  said  : 
"Wo  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth." 

Emancipation  and  Colonization. 
Then  came  a  crisis  in  the  North.  It  became 
clearer  and  clearer  to  Lincoln's  mind,  day  by  day, 
that  the  rebellion  was  slavery,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  tho  border  States  on  the  side  of 
tho  Union. 

For  this  purpose  he  proposed  a  scheme  of  eman- 
cipation and  colonization— a  scheme  by  which  the 
owners  of  slaves  should  be  paid  the  full  value  of 
what  they  called  their  "  property."  He  cailed  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  had  adhered  to  the  act 
of  Congress  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes — that  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served, and  that  therefore  all  indispensable  means 
must- be  employed  to  that  end. 

He  knew  that  if  the  border  States  agreed  to 
gradual  emancipation,  and  received  compensa- 
tion for  their  slaves,  they  woidd  be  forever  lost  to 
the  Confederacy ,  whether  secession  Fucceed?d  or 
not.  It  was  objected  at  the  time  by  some  that 
the  scheme  was  far  too  expensive,  but  Lincoln, 
wiser  than  his  advisers — far  wiser  than  his 
enemies— demonstrated  that  from  an  economical 
point  of  view  his  course  was  tho  best. 

He  proposed  that  $100  be  paid  for  slaves,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children.  'I  his  was  a 
large  price,  and  yet  he  showed  how  much  cheaper 
it  was  to  purchase  than  to  carry  on  the  war. 

At  that  time,  at  the  piice  rrentioned,  there 
were  about  $750,000  worth  of  slaves  in  Delaware. 
The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  at  least 
$2,000,000  a  day,  and  for  one-third  of  one  day's  ex- 
penses all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  could  be  pur- 
chased. He  also  showed  that  all  the  slaves  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 
could  be  bought,  at  the  same  price,  for  less  than 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war  for  eighty- 
seven  days. 

This  was  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have  been 
proposed,  and  yet  such  was  the  madness  of  the 
South,  such  the  indignation  of  the  North,  that  the 
advice  was  unheeded. 

Again,  in  July,  1S62.  he  urged  on  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  border  States  a  scheme  of  gradual 
compensated  emancipation  :  but  the  Representa- 
tives were  too  deaf  to  hear,  too  blind  to  see. 

Lincoln  always  hated  slavery, and  .vet  he  felt  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  his  position.  In  his  first 
message  he  assured  tho  South  that  tho  laws,  in- 
cluding the  most  odious  of  all — the  law  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves — would  be  enforced. 
The  South  would  not  hear.  Afterwards  he  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  slaves  of  the  border  States, 
but  the  proposition  was  hardly  discussed— hardly 
heard.  Events  came  thick  and  fast ;  theories 
gave  way  to  facts,  and  everything  was  left  to 
force. 

The  extreme  Democrat  of  the  North  was  fear- 
ful that  slavery  might  be  destroyed,  that  tho  Con- 
stitution might  be  broken,  and  that  Lincoln,  after 
all,  could  not  be  trusted;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  radical  Republican  feared  that  he  loved  the 
Union  more  than  he  did  liberty. 
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The  fact  is  that  he  tried  to  discharge  the  obli-  ; 
nations  of  his  great  office  knowing  from  the  first  I 
that  slavery  must  perish.  The  course  pursued  by 
Lincoln  was  so  gentle,  so  kind  and  persistent,  so  i 
wise  and  logical  that  millions  of  Northern  Demo-  , 
crats  sprang  to  the  defense  not  only  of  the  "Union  i 
but  of  his  administration.  Lincoln -refused  to  be 
led  or  hurried  by  Fremont  or  Hunter,  by  Greeley  ' 
or  Sumner.  From  first  „o  last  he  was  the  leader,  j 
and  he  kept  step  with  events. 

The  Greatest  Crisis. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1862,  .Lincoln  called  together 
his  Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  draft 
of  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  stating  to 
them  that  he  did  not  wish  their  advice,  as  he  had  | 
made  up  his  mind. 

This  proclamation  was  held  until  some  great 
victory  might  be  achieved,  so  that  it  would  hot 
appear  to  be  the  effect  of  weakness   but  the  child 


The  extreme  Democrats  would  not  vote  for 
Douglas,  but  the  extreme  Republicans  did  vote 
for  Lincoln.  Lincoln  occupied  the  middle 
ground,  and  was  the  compromise  candidate  of 
his  own  party.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  intellectual  territory  of  compromise — in  a 
part  of  our  country  settled  by  Northern  and 
Southern  men — where  Northern  and  Southern 
ideas  met,  and  the  ideas  of  the  two  sections  were 
brought  together  and  compared. 

The  sympathies  of  Lincoln,  his  ties  of  kindred, 
were  with  the  South.  His  convictions,  his  sense 
of  justice,  and  his  ideals  were  with  the  North.  He 
knew  the  horrors  of  slavery,  ana  he  felt  the  un- 
speakable ecstasies  and  glories  of  freedom. 

He  had  the  kindness,  the  gentleness  of  true 
greatness,  and  he  could  not  have  been  a  master; 
he  had  the  manhood  and  independence  of  true 
greatness,  and  he  could  not  have  been  a  slave. 

He  was  just,  and  was  incapable  of  putting  a 
burden  upon  others  that  he  himself  would  not 
willingly  bear. 

He  was  merciful  and  profound,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  read  the  history  of  the  world 
to  know  that  liberty  and  sJavery  could  not  live  in 
the  same  nation,  or  in  the  same  brain. 

The  republic  had  reached  a  crisis.  The  con- 
flict between  liberty  and  slavery  could  no  longer 
be  delayed.  From  the  heights  of  philosophy- 
standing  aoove  tlio  contending  hosts,  above  the 
prejudices,  the  sentimentalities  of  his  day— Lin- 
coln was  great  enough  and  brave  enough,  and  wise 
enough  to  utter  these  prophetic  words :    - 

"  A  house  divitied  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I 
believe  this  government  cannot  permanently  en- 
dure half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved ;  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  exoect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided,  ft  will  become  all  the  one  thing  or  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  ar- 
rest the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  further  until  it  becomes  alike 
This  was  July  22,  1862.  Aug.  22  of  the  same  year 
Lincoln  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Horace 
Greeley,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  object  was  to 
save  the  Union;  that  he  would  save  it  with 
slavery  if  he  could ;  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
stroy slavery  in  order  to  save  the  Union  he 
would;  in  other  words,  he  would  do  what  was 
necessary  to  save  the  Union. 

This  letter  disheartened  to  a  great  degree 
thousands  and  millions  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 
They  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  attained  the 
r-oral  heisht  upon  which  they  supposed  he  stood. 
And  yet,  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  was  in  his  hands,  and  had 
been  for  thirty  days,  waiting  only  an  opportuni- 
ty to  give  it  to  the  world. 

'  Some  two  weeks  after  the  letter  to  Greeley  Lin- 
coln was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  clergy- 
men, and  was  by  them  informed  that  it  was  God's 
will  that  he  should  issue  a  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation. He  replied  to  them,  in  substance,  that 
the  day  of  miracles  had  passed.  He  also  mildly 
and  kimlty  suggested  that  if  it  were  God's  will 
this  proclamation  should  be  issued,  certainly  God 
would  have  made  known  that  will  to  him— to  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  issue  it. 

The  22d  day  of  September,  1862,  the  most  glo- 
rious day  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  issued. 

Lincoln  had  reached  the  generalization  of  all 
argument  upon  the  question  of  slavery  and  free- 
dom— a  generalization  that,  never  has  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  excelled : 

"  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  assure  free- 
dom to  the  free." 

This  ,is  absolutely  true.  Liberty  can  be  re- 
tained, can  be  enjoyed,  only  by  giving  it  to  others. 
The  spendthrift  saves,  the  miser  is  the  prodigal. 
He  who  puts  chains  upon  the  body  of  another 
shackles  his  own  soul.  The  moment  the  procla- 
mation was  issued  the  cause  of  the  republic  be- 
came sacred.  From  that  moment  the  North 
fought  for  the  human  race.    From   that   moment 


the  North  stood    under  the  blue  and   stars,    the 
flag  of  nature— sublime  and  free. 

Wo  were  surrounded  by  enemies.  Many  ot  the 
so-called  great  in  Europe  and  England  were 
against  us.  They  hated  the  republic,  despised  our 
institutions,  and  sought  in  many  ways  to  aid  the 
South.  ■ 

Mr.  Gladstone'announced  that  Jefferson  Davis 
liad  made  a  nation,  and  that  he  did  not  believe, 
the  restoration  of  the  American  Union  by  force 
attainable.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  North  \ 
was  fighting  for  empire  and  the  South  for  inde- 
pendence. The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said:  '  ine 
people  of  the  South  are  the  natural,  allies  ot  Jin- 
glana.  The  North  keeps  an  opposition  shop  in 
ths  same  department  of  trade  as  ourselves."  ; 
Some  of  their  statesmen  declared  that  the  subj  li- 
gation of  the  South  by  the  North  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  world.  Louis  Napoleon  was  an- 
other enemy,  and  he  endeavored  to  estabhsn  a 
monarchy  in  Mexico  to  the  end  that  the  great 
North  mi-lit  he  destroyed.  But  the  patience,  the 
uncommon  sense,  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln— 
I  foreign  hate   and    Northern  division— 


in  spite 

triumphed  over  all. 

Lincoln  was,  by  nat 
the  aft  ot  sailing  m 
stood  not  only  the  ris 
nations.  In  all  his  correspondence  with  other 
governments  he  neither  wrote  nor  sanctioned  a 
line  which  afterwards  was  used  to  tie  his  hands. 
In  the  use  of  perfect  English  he  easily  rose  above 
all  his  advisers  and  all  his  fellows.  i 

No  one  claims  that    Lincoln  did  all.     He  could  I 
have  done  nothing  without  the  great  and  splendid] 
Generals    in    the   field;  and    the   Generals 
have '  done   nothing  without  their  armies 
praise  is  due  to  all— to  the  private  as  much  as 
the  officer;  to    the    lowest  who    did   his  duty 
much  as  to  the  highest.     But  Lincoln  stood  au  tl 
center  and  directed  all. 

Tbe  Question  of  Slavery. 

Slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war.   and   sieve 


iplomat.  He  knev 
e  wind.  Be  uiifler 
individuals  but  o 


Th 


inVtci  w-is  i- -in<*  hi-  -lave  to  destroy  the  Union.' 
If" the  South  was'nght,  slave-  were  property,  and 
iv  the  lav -of  wnvanvtlung  that  might  be  used 
to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy  might  be 
confiscated  hy  ns.  Event-  .ho  not  watt  for  dis-  , 
,,,,-.  i.u  <;,■,  Hntle:  denominated  the  negro  as 
■•  ,'  coi'traban'l  "  Com-r.  ss  provided  that  the1 
prooefby  of  tli  ■  rebels  no, -'at   b-  confiscated. 

Lincoln  moved  along  this  line.  .      -j 

Each  step  was  delayed  ny  vlte  Northern  divis- , 
ion,  but  every  step  was  taken  in  the  same  direc-  | 
lion.  ,         •      | 

First.  Lincoln  offered  to  execute  every  law,  m- 
c-lmline  the  most  infamous  of  a)'  :  second,  to  buy 
the  -lave-  of  the  border  States  :  third,  to  conns-  I 
cate  the  property  of  rebels  :  fourth,  to  treat  slaves 
•is  contraband  of  war:  fifth,  to  use  slaves  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  rebellion  :  sixth,  to 
inn  those  <iive-  ."'.•  1  clothe  them  in  the  umtorrn 
of  the  republic- seventh,  to  make  them  citizeua. 
■ind  a'low  them  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  their 
white  brethren  un-l'-r  the  Hag  of  the  republic. 

'Darin-  nil  these  voa.  -  Lincoln  moved  with  the  ■ 
people-wit h  the  masse-,  and  every  step  he  took  , 
\v.,s  justified  by  the  considerate  judgment  ot  ma  a-  , 

'Lincoln  not  onlv  watched   the  war,  but  kept  his 

haudon  the  polit'--al  pel.-e.  In  1W.I  a  tide  set  in 
m-iinsT  the  edeio  -touiou.  A  Kepublican  meet- 
ingwas  to  lie  held  m  S:  rinfttiold,  111.,  and  Lance., 
wrote  a  letter  to  be  read  at  this  convention,  it 
was  in  his  happiest  vat.  It  was  a  perfect  de- 
fense of  Ins  •ulmimstration,  including- the  Procla- 
mation ol'  Emancipation.     Among  other  things  he 


•'  But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid 
or  it  is  not  valid.  If  it  is  not  valid  it  needs  no  re- 
traction, but  if  it  is  valid  it  cannot  bo  retracted 
•tnv  more  than  the  dead  can  b"  brought  to  lite. 
'  To  the  Northern  Democ  tits  who  said  they  would 
not  tight  for  negroes,  Lincoln  replied: 

"  Some  of  them  seem  witlmg  to  fight  for  you— 
but  no  matter." 

Of  negro  soldiers: 

•  •  ]>,,f  urgrf.es.  like  other  people,  act  upon- 
motives.  Why  should  they  do  anything  .'or  us  if 
we  will  itt-  nothing  for  them?  If  they  stake  th  air 
live*  for  us  thev  must  be  prompted  by  the  stroi  g- 
est  motive -even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And 
the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept."         _ 

There  is  one  lino  in  this  letter  that  will  give  it 
immortality:  .  ,    . 

"The  Father  oi'  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea." 

Another: 

"Among  free  men  there  can  be  no  successful  ap- 
peal from" the  ballot  to  the  bullet." 

He  draws  a  comparison  between  the  white- men 
against  us  and  the  black  men  for  us : 

"  And  then  there  will  oe  some  black  men  who 
can  remember  that  with  silent  tongue,  ana 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-|.oe-ed 
bayonet  thev  have  helped  mankind  onto  this 
great  .consummation;  while  1  fear  there  will  oe 
some  white  ones  unable  to  forget  that  with  ma- 
lignant heart  an*  deceitful  speech  they  strove  to 
hinder  it."  [.  '  „ 

Under  the  influence  of  this  letter,  the  love  ot 
country,  of  the  Union,  and  above  all  the  love  of 
libcrt;, ,  took  possession  of  the  heroic  North. 


He  Saw  the  End. 
Success  produces  envy,  and  envy  often  ends  in 
conspiracy.  Lincoln  always  saw  the  end.  He 
was  unmoved  by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the 
time.  !Te  advanced  too  rapidly  for  the  conserva- 
tive politicians,  too  slowiy  for  the  radical  enthu- 
siasts. He  occupied  the  due  of  safety  and  held 
bj  his  personality— by  the  force  of  his  great  char- 
acter, by  his  charming  candor— the  masses  on  be 
side. 
The  soldiers  thought  of  him  as  a  father. 
All  who  had  lost  their  sons  in  battle  felt  that 
they  had  his  sympathy— felt  that  his  face  was  as 
-ad  as  (heirs.  They  knew  that  Lincoln  was  act- 
uated by  one  motive,  and  that  his  energies  were 
bent  to  the  attainment  ot  cue  end— the  saivaocg 
of  the  Republic. 

In  1861  many  politicians  united  againsthim.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  cri ticise  their  motives  or  thee 
actions.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  magma  .- 
mity  of  Lincoln  towards  those  who  had  desert,  d 
and  endeavored  to  destroy  him  is  without 
parallel  in  the  political  history  of  the  world. 
This  magnanimity  made  his  success  not  only  pos- 
siMe.Jjut  certain. 

Vailandigham  was  a  friend  of  the  South,  an 
enemy  of  the  North.  He  did  what  he  could  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  failuve.  He  had  far  more  courage 
than  intelligence— more  cunning  than  patriotism. 
For  the  most  part  he  was  actuated  by  political 
malice.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  Fort  Warren.  Lincoln 
disapprove!!  of  the  findings,  changed  the  punish- 
ment, and  with  a  kind  of  grim  humor  sent  Mr. 
Vailandigham  '"to  his  friends  in  the  South." 
Those  who  regarded  the  act  as  unconstitutional 
td.no-  -  fo.-g.-.vo  it    oi  tin.  sake  ol'  u  .-,  he. not 

Horace  Greeley  always  had  the  idea  that  ho  was 
gi-eatl)  snpei  ior  to  Lincoln,  and  for  a  longtime 
he  insisted  that  the  people  of  the  North  and  the 
people  of  the  South  desired  peace.  He  took 
it  upon  himself  to  lecture  Lincoln,  and 
felt  that  he  in  some  way  was  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Lincoln,  with 
that  wonderful  sense  of  humor,  united  with 
shrewdness  and  profound  wisdom,  told  Mr.  Gree- 
ley that  if  the  South  really  wanted  peace  he  (Lin- 
coln) desired  the  same  thing,  and  was  doing  all 
he  could  to  bring  it  about.  Greeley  insisted  that 
a  commissioner  should  be  appointed  with  author- 
ity to  negotiate  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Confederacy;  This  was  Lincoln's  opportunity. 
He  authorized  Greeley  to  act  as  such  commission- 
er. The  great  editor  felt  that  he  was  caught. 
For  a  time  he  hesitated,  but  finally  went,  and 
found  that  the  Southern  commissioners  were  will- 
ing to  take  into  consideration  auy  offers  of  peace 
that  Lincoln  might  make.  The  failure  of  G  n  eley 
was  humiliating,  and  the  position  in  which  he 
was  left  absurd. 
Again  the  humor  of  Lincoln  had  triumphed. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  unfortunate 
things  ever  done  by  Lincoln  was  the  promotion 
of  Gen.  Hooker.  After  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg Gen.  Burnside.  found  .great  fault  with  Hook- 
er and  wished  to  have  him  removed  from  the 
Army  of  the  Lotomac.  Lincoln  disapproved  of 
JJut-iiSKle's  order  and  gave  Hooker  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  then  wrote 
Hooker  this  memorable  letter  : 

"I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Of  course  I  have  done  this  upon 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  and 
yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are 
some  things  in  regard  to  which  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave 
and  skillful  soldier— which,  of  course,  1  like.  I 
also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics  with  your 
profession— in  which  you  are  right.  You  have 
confidence  in  yourself— which  is  a  valuable  if  not 
an  indispensable  quality.  \'ou  are  ambitious, 
which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good 
rather  than  harm;  but  I  think  that  during  Gen. 
Burnside's  command  of  the  army  yon  have  taken 
counsel  of  your  ambition  to  thwart  him  as  much 
as  you  could— in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to 
the  country  and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  hon- 
orable brother  officer.  I'  have  heard,  in  such  a 
j  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  recent  saying  that 
both  the  army  and  the  government  needed  a  dic- 
tator. Of  course  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in 
'  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given  you  the 
command.  Only  those  Generals  who  gain 
successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What  I  now  ask 
of  you  is  military  successes,  and  1  will  risk  the 
dictatorship.  The  government  will  support  you 
to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  winch  is  ..either  more 
nor  less  than,  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  com- 
manders. I  much  fear  that  the  spimt  which  you 
have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of  criticising 
their  commander  and  withholding  confidence  in 
him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you, 
bo  far  as  I  can,  to  put  it  down.  Neither  you,  nor 
Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  can  get  any  good 
out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it. 
And  now  beware  of  rashness.  Beware  ot  rashness, 
but  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  tor- 
ward  and  give  us  victories." 

This  letter  has,  in  my  judgment,  no  parallel. 
The  mistaken  magnanimity  is  almost  equal  to  the 

prophecy:  

"I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  which  you  have 
!  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army  of.  criticising  their 
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commander  ami    withholding    confidence  in  him, 
will  now  turn  noon  you." 
Chuucellorsviile  was  the  fulfillment. 
The  Part  Lincoln  Played. 

A  great  actor  can  be  known  only  when  he.  has 
assumed  the  principal  character  in  a  great 
drama.  Possibly  the  greatest  actors  have  never 
appeared,  and  it  may  be  the  greatest  soldiers 
have  lived  the  lives  of  perfect  peace.  Lincoln  as- 
sumed the  leading  part  in  the  greatest  drama 
ever  acted  upon  the  stage  of  a  continent. 

His  criticisms  of  military  movements,  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  Generals  and  others  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  show  that  lie  was  at  all  times 
master  of  tlie  situation— that  lie  tvas  a  natural 
strategist,  that  he  appreciated  the  difficulties  and 
-advantages  of  every  kind,  and  that  in  "the  still 
and  mental''  field  of  war  lie  stood  the  peer  of  any 
man  beneath  the  Hag.  Had  MeClolian  followed 
his  advice  he  would  have  taken  Richmond.  Had 
Hooker  acted  in  accordance  with  his  suggestions 
Chancellorsviile  would  have  been    a   -victory  tor 

Lincoln's  political  prophecies  were  all  fulfilled. 
We  know  now  that  ho  not  only  stood  at  the  top, 
but,  that  he  occupied  the  center,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  that  he  did  this  by  reason  of  his  in- 
telligence, his  humor,  his  philosophy,  his  courage, 
and  his  patriotism. 

He  lived  to  hear  the  shout  of  victary.  He 
lived  until  the  Confederacy  died— until  Lee  had 
surrendered,  until  Davis  had  fled,  until  the  doors 
of  Libby  Prison  were  opened,  until  the  republic 
■was  free. 

He  lived  until  Lincoln  and  Liberty  wore  united 
forever.  He  lived  until  there  remained  nothing 
for  him  to  do  as  gre.      as  he  had  done. 

What  he  did  was  worth  living  for,  worth  dying 
for. 

He  lived  until  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  univer- 
sal joy,  beneath  the  outstretched  wings  ofpeaea 
—the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world. 

And  then  the  horror  came.  Night  fell  on  noon. 
The  savior  "f  the  republic,  the  breaker  of  chains, 
tne  liberator  of  millions,  he  who  had  ''assured 
freedom  to  the  tree,"  was  dead. 

Upon  his  brow  fame  placed  the  immortal 
wreath. 

For  the  first  time  in  t  he  history  of  the  world  a 
nation  bowed  and  wept. 

The  memory  of  Lincoln  is  the  strongest,  ten- 
derest  tie  that  binds  all  hearts  together  now,  and 
holds  all  States  beneath  a  nation's  flag. 

Strange  mingling  of  mirth  and  tears,  of  the 
tragic  and  grotesque,  of  cap  and  crown,  of  So- 
crates and  Democritus,  of  gEsop  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  of  all  that  is  gentle  and  just,  humorous 
and  honest,  merciful,  wise,  laughable,  lovable 
a nd  d  i  v- in e ,  an d  all  e i  usecrated  to  the  use  of  man ; 
while  through  all,  and  over  ail,  were  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  obligation,  of  chivalric  loy- 
alty to  truth,  and  upon  all  the  shadow  of  the. 
tragic  end. 

Nearly  all  the  great  historic  characters  are  im- 
possible monsters,  disproportioned  by  flattery,  or 
by  calumny  deformed.  We  know  nothing  of  their 
peculiarities  or  nothing  but  their  peculiarities. 
About  the  roots  of  these  oaks  there  clings  none  of 
the  earth  of  humanity. 
I  Washington  is  now  only  a  steel  engraving. 
About  the  real  man  who  lived  and  loved  and 
hated  and  schemed  we  know  but  little.  The 
glass    through   which    we  look  at  him  is  of  such 

nigh  r._r,,  ..  hi     ;■■■■■■■   ■      o-e  .'_■  ... 

ceedingly  indistinct. 

Hundreds  of  people  are  nor.'  engaged  in  smooth- 
ing out  the  lines  of  Lincoln's  face— forcing  all 
features  to  the  common  mold— so  that  lie  may  be 
known  not  as  he  really  was,  but,  according  to 
their  poor  standard,  as  he  should  have  been. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  He  stands  alone— no 
anctstors,  no  fellows,  and  no  successors. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  new  coun- 
try, of  social  equality,  of  personal  freedom,  of 
seeing  in  the  horizon  of  his  future  the  perpetual 
star  of  hope.  He  preserved  his  individuality  and 
his  self-respect.  He  knew  and  mingled  with  men 
of  every  kind;  and,  after  all,  men  are  the  best 
books.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  ambi- 
tion- and  hopes  of  the  heart,  the  means  used  to 
accent. 'ish  ends,  the  springs  of  action,  and  the 
seeds  of  thought.  He  was  familiar  with  nature. 
with  actual  tilings,  with  common  facts.  He  loved 
and  appreciated  the  poem  of  the  year,  the  drama 
of  the  seasons. 

In  a  new,  country  a  man  must  possess  at  least 
three  virtue.-.— honesty,  courage,  and  generosity. 
In  cultivated  society  cultivation  is  often  more 
important  than  soil.  A  well  executed  counterfeit 
passes  more  readily  than  a  blurred  genuine.  It 
is  ne  essary  only  to  observe  the  unwritten  laws 
of  society— to  be  honest  enough  to  keep  out  of 
prison  and  generous  enough  to  subscribe  in  pub- 
lic- -where- the  subscription  can  be  defended  as  an 
investment. 

i.  In  a  new  country  character  is  essential;  in  the 
old  reputation  is  snriiclent.  In  the  new  they  find 
what  a  man  really  is;  in  the  old  he  generally 
passes  for  what  he  resembles.  People  separated 
only  by  distance  are  much  nearer  together  than 
those  divided  by  the  walls  of  caste. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  live  in  a  great  city  where 
poverty  degrades  and  failure  brings  despair. 
Tim  fields  are  lovelier  man  paved  streets  and  the 
great  forests  than  walls  of  brick.  Oaks  and  elms 
.uu»«ri>  noetic  than  steeples  and  chimneys. 
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flower  a  tender  thought,  and  every  to 
land.  In  the  country  you  preserve  yc 
—your  personality.  There  you  are 
tion  of  atoms ;  but  in  the  city  you 
atom  of  an  aggregation. 

Always   a  Pupil. 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  education.    To  tl 
night  of  his  death  he  was  a  pupil,   a  learner,  i 
inquirer,  a  seeker  after  knowledge.     You  hai 
idea  how  many  men  are  spoiled  by  what 
education.       For    tne    most    part,    colleges     are 
place-  where  pebble-;  are  polished    and   diamonds 
are    dimmed.     If   Shakspearo    had  graduated  at 
Oxford  he  might  have  been  a  quibbling  attorney 
or  a  hypocritical  parson.  , 

He  was  a  great  lawyer.  There  is  nothing 
shrewder  in  this  world  than  intelligent  honesty. 
Perfect  candor  is  not  only  a  sword  but  a  shield. 

He  understood  the  nature  of  man.  As  a  lawyer 
he  endeavored  to  get  at  the  truth,  at,  the  very- 
heart  of  a  case.  He  was  not  willing  even  to  de- 
ceive  himself.  No  matter  what  his  interest  said, 
what  his  passion  demanded,  he  was  great 
enough  to  pronounce  judgment   against  his  own 

He  was  never  satisfied  until  he  fully  understood 
not  only  the  facts,  not  only  the  law  applicable  to 
such  facts,  but  the  reason  of  such  law. 

If  any  one  doubts  his  legal  ability  let  him  read, 
first  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the 
Merry-man  case  and  then  the  views  of  Lincoln  on 
that  opinion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  statesman.  The  great 
stumbling  block- the  great  obstruction— in  Lin- 
coln's way.  and  in  the  way  of  thousands,  was  the 
old  doctrine  of  State  rights. 

This  doctrine  was  first  established  to  pro  tec 
slavery.  It  was  clung  to  to  protect  the  inter- 
State  .-lave  trade.  It  became  sacred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  it  was 
finally  used  as  the  corner-stone  of  secession. 

This  doctrine  was  never  appealed  to  in  defense 
of  the  right— always  in  support  of  the  wrong.  B'or 
many  years  politicians  upon  both  sides  of  these 
questions  endeavored  to  express  the  exact  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  suc- 
ceeded, except  Lincoln.     !  i 

delivered  on  July  the  -1th,  the  definition  is  given 
and  it  is  perfect : 

"  Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  con- 
fided to  the  whole— to  the  General  Government. 
Whatever  concerns  only  the  State  should  be  iett 
exclusively  to  the  State."  . 

When  that  definition  is  realized  in  practice  this 
country  becomes  a  Nation. 

"I  omplex  in  Brain,  Single  in  Heart." 
Lincoln  was  a  many-sided  man,  acquainted 
with  smiles  and  tears,  complex  in  brain,  single  m 
heart,  direct  e.s  light ;  and  his  words,  candid  as 
mirrors,  gave  the  perfect  image  of  his  thought. 
He  was  never  afraid  to  ask— never  too  dignified  to 
admit  that  lie  did  not  know.  No  man  had  keener 
wit  or  kinder  humor. 

It  may  be  that  humor  is  the  pilot  of  reason. 
People  without  humor  drift  unconsciously  into 
absurdity.  Humor  sees  the  other  side-stands 
in  the  mind  like  a  spectator,  a  good-natured 
critic,  and  gives  its  opinion  before  judgment  is 
reached.  Humor  goes  with  good  nature,  and 
good  nature  is  the  climate  of  reason.  In  anger, 
reason  abdicates  and  malice  extinguishes  the 
torch.  Such  was  the  humor  of  Lincoln  that  fie 
could  tell  even  unpleasant  truths  as  charmingly 
as  most  can  tell  the  things  we  wish  to  hear. 

He  was  not  solemn.  Solemnity  is  a  mask  worn 
by  ignorance  and  hypocrisy— it  is  the  preface, 
prologue,  and  index  to  the  cunning  or  the  stupid 
He  was  natural  in  his  life  and  thought—matter 
of  the  story-teller's  art,  in  illustration  apt,  in  ap- 
plication perfect,  liberal  in  speech,  shocking 
Pharisees  and    prudes,  using    any  word   that  wit      j 

I  could  disinfect.  .      ,,,.,,      ,    .. 

II  He  was  a  logician.  His  logic  shed  light.  In  its 
presence  the  obscure  became  luminous,  and  the 
most  complex  and    intricate  political    and  meta- 

:  physical  knots  seemed  to  untie  themselves.  Logic 
i  I  is  the  necessary  product  of  intelligence  and  sin- 
||  cerity.  It  cannot  bo  learned.  It  is  the  child  ot  a 
i  clear  head  and  a  good  heart. 

Lincoln  was  candid,  and  with  candor  often  de- 
ceived tne  deceitful.  He  had  intellect  without 
arrogance,  genius  without  pride,  and  religion 
without  cant— that  is  to  say,  without  bigotry  and 
without  deceit.  . 

He  was  an  orator— clear,  sincere,  natural.  Ho 
did  not  pretend.  He  did  not  say  what  he  thought 
others  thought,  but  what  he  thought. 

.  If  you  wish  to  be  sublime  you  must  be  natural— 
you  must  keep  close  to  the  grass.     You   must    sit 
I     by  the  fireside  of  the  heart;  above  the  clouds  it 
!  is  too  cold.    You  must  be  simple  in  your  speech ; 
:   too  much  polish  suggests  insincerity. 
!       The  great  orator  idealizes  the  real,  transfigures 
1 !  the  common,  makes  even  the  inanimate  throb  and 
i     thrill,    fills    the    gallery  of  the  imagination  with 
|  I  statues  ano  pictures  perfect   inform    and    color, 
i    brings  to  light  the  gold  hoarded  by  memory   the 
miser,  shows  the   glittering    coin    to    the    spend- 
thrift   hope,    enriches    the    brain,    ennobles    the 


I       If  you  Wish  tO  Know  oik    onieueuee    ueuweeu  aa 
orator  and  an  elocution.  'hat   is  hit 

1!  and    what    is    said  -between    what,  the  heart  and 
:  brain  can  do  together    and  what  the  brain  can  do 
I  alone— read  Lincoln's  wondrous    word-  ..i 
I  burg   and  then  the  speech  of  Kdward  I.  . 

The.  oration  of  Lincoln  will  never  ne    forgotten. 

It  will  live  until    language,    are  elead  and  lips  are 

'     dust      The  so.  orb  ofEvergtt  will  never  be  read. 

We  elocutionists     believe  in  the  virl  ue  of  voice, 

the  sublimity  of  s\  nta;:    '  he  majesty  ..f    long  teu- 

'  The  orator  loves  the  real,  i  ho  simple,  the  natur- 
al He  places  thought  above  all.  He  knows  that 
the  greatest  ideas  should  be  expressed  in 
the  shortest  words— that  the  greatest  statues 
need  the  least  drapery. 

"  Firm  but  Not  Obstinate." 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  personality— firm   but 

not  obstinate.      Obstinacy    is    egotism- lirinnes, 

hero  -in      He   influenced    others    without    effort, 

uucuus^iously ;  auu  they  submitted  to  lum  as  meu 


submit  to  nature,  unconsciously.  He  was  severe 
with  himself,  and  for    that    reason    lenient   with 

°  He'  appeared  to  apologize  for  being  kinder  than 

'"lie  dhTmerciful  things  as  stealthily  as  others 
committed  crimes.  , 

Almost  ashamed  of  tenderness,  he  said  and  did 
the  noblest  works  and  deed,  with  that  charming 
confusion,  that  awkwardness,  that  is  the  perfect 
grace  of  modestj . 

As  a  noble  man,  wishing  to  pay  a  small  debt  to 
a  poor  neighbor,  reluctantly  offers  a  $100  bill  and 
asks  for  change,  fearing  that  he  maybe  suspect- 
ed either  of  making  a  display  of  wealth  or  a  pre- 
tense  of  pa\  rneiit,  so  Lincoln  hesitated  to  show 
his   wealth    of   goodness,    even   to   the    best  he 

A  groat  man  stooping,  not  wishing  to  make  his 
pHIo-vs  feel  that  they  were  small  or  mean. 

By  his  candor,  by    his    kindness   by    bis  perfect 
freedom  from  ro.-trai-it.by  saying  what  bethought,    | 
am;  saving  it  absolutely  in  his  own  way,  he  made   i 
it  not  only    possible    but  popular    to  be  natural. 
He  was  the  etemy  of    mock  solemnity,  of  the  stu- 
pidly r<-  p.x-ta'os  ,  of  the  cold  and  formal.  . 
1  HeyworPe  m,  official  robes  either  on  his body  «* 
his    soul,     He   never    pretended   to    be  more :  or 
less,  or  other   or    different  from  what   he  really 
i  naturalness  of  Nature's  | 


leunconsciou 


He  built  upon    the  rock.    The    foundation  was 
Boure  and  broad.    The  structure  was  a  pyramid. 


moTowmg  as  it  rose?  "'ThrouglTd 
of  sorrow,  1  hrough  years 
unswerving  purpose,  "  wr 
with  charily  for  all 
unclouded    vis: 
after 


ef  and  pam.  with 
ice  towards  none, 

te  patience,  with 

he   hoped    and  toiled.     Stone 
I  was  laid  until  at    last    the  proclam  .- 


tion  found  its  place.    On  that  the  So  Idess  stands. 
He    knew  others,  because  P^ctbacouamted 
with   himself.     He 


bui 


H  e  neitl   it 
all- 


.ai.il  nothing  for  plac 
everything  for  principle  ;  nothing  for  ™»ey.  b»* 
even-Hum-  tor  independence.  \Miere  no  princi- 
ple was  involved,  easily  swayed  -willing  to  go 
slowly,  if  in  the  right  directMn^ometim^  wUl- 
mgtostop;  but  he  would  not  go  back,  and  he 
would  not  go  wrong. 

,o  v/aiting,  and  that 
the  foofof  chance.  He  knew  that  slavery  had  de- 
fenderV,  but  no  defense,  and  that  they  who  attack 
tie   right  must  wound  themselves. 

He  was  neither  t-'-ant  nor  slave. 
knelt  nor  se'oruea. 

With  Id  -niiP'i  were  neither  great  nor  s 

Through  manners,  clothes,  titles,  rags,  and  race 
he  saw  the  real— that  which  is.  Beyond  accident, 
policy,  compromise,  and  war  he  saw  the  end. 

He  was  patient  as  Destiny,  whose  undecipher- 
able hieroglyphs  were  so  deeply  graven  on  his  sad 
and  tragic  i'ao: 

Nothing  discloses  real  character  like  the  use  of 
power.  It  is  easy  for  the  weak  to  be  gentle 
Most  people  can  bear  adversity.  But  if  you  wish 
to  know  what  a  man  really  is,  give  him  power. 
This  is  the  supreme  test.  It  is  the  glory  of  Lin- 
coln that,  having  almost  absolute  power,  he 
never  abused  it,  except  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power  could  not 
awe  this^diviue,  this  loving  man. 

He  knew  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing 
wrong.  Hating  slavery,  pitying  the  master—; 
seeking  to  conquer,  not  persons,  but  prejudices—"" 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  self-denial,  the 
courage,  the  hope,  and  the.  nobility  of  a  Nation. 

He  spoke,  not  to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but  to 
convince. 

He  raised  his  hands,  not  to  strike,  but  in  bene- 
diction. 

He  longed  to  pardon. 

He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks 
of  a  wife    whose   husband   he   had  rescued  from 


death. 

Lincoln 
civil  war. 
world. 


he  grandest  figure  of  the  fiercest  ; 
is    the    gentlest    memory   of   our 
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A  VISION  OF  WAR 

From  a  Speech  Delivered  to  the  Veteran  Soldiers  of  the 
Union  Armies  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  21,1  876. 


By     COL.     ROBERT     G.     INGERSOLL 


T"  HE  past  rises  before  me  like  a  dream.  Again  we  are 
in  the  great  struggle  for  national  life.  We  hear  the 
sounds  of  preparation — the  music  of  boisterous 
drUm6 — the  silver  voices  of  heroic  bugles.  We  see 
thousands  of  assemblages,  and  hear  the  appeals  of  orators. 
We  see  the  pale  cheeks  of  women  and  the  flushed  faces  of  men; 
and  in  those  assemblages  we  see  all  the  dead  whose  dust  we 
have  covered  with  flowers.  We  lose  sight  of  them  no  more. 
We  are  with  them  when  they  enlist  in  the  great  army  of 
freedom. 

We  see  them  part  with  those  they  love.  Some  are  walk- 
ing for  the  last  time,  in  quiet,  woody  places,  with  the  maidens 
they  adore.  We  hear  the  whisperings  and  the  sweet  vows  of 
eternal  love  as  they  lingeringly  part  forever.  Others  are  bend- 
ing over  cradles,  kissing  babes  that  are  asleep.  Some  are  re- 
ceiving the  blessings  of  old  men.  Some  are  parting  with 
mothers  who  hold  them  and  press  them  to  their  hearts 
again  and  again  and  say  nothing.  Kisses  and  tears,  tears  and 
kisses — divine  mingling  of  agony  and  love. 

And  some  are  talking  with  wives  and  endeavoring  with 
brave  words,  spoken  in  the  old  tones  to  drive  from  their  hearts 
the  awful  fear.  We  see  them  part.  We  see  the  wife  standing 
in  the  door  with  the  babe  in  her  arms,  standing  in  the  sun- 
light sobbing.  At  the  turn  of  the  road  a  hand  waves — she 
answers  by  holding  high  in  her  loving  arms  the  child.  He  is 
gone,  and  forever. 

We  see  them  all  as  they  march  proudly  away  under  the 
flaunting  flags,  keeping  time  to  the  wild,  grand  music  of 
war,  marching  down  the  streets  of  the  gr  t  cities,  through 
the  towns  and  across  the  prairies,  down  to  the  fields  of  glory, 
to  do  and  to  die  for  the  eternal  right. 

We  go  with  them,  one  and  all.  We  are  by  their  side  on  all 
the  gory  fields,  in  all  the  hospitals  of  pain,  on  all  the  weary 
marches.  We  stand  guard  with  them  in  the  wild  storm  and 
under  the  quiet  stars.  We  are  with  them  in  ravines  running 
with  blood  in  the  furrows  of  old  fields.  We  are  with  them 
between  contending  hosts,  unable  to  move,  wild  with  thirst, 
the  life  ebbing  slowly  away  among  the  withered  leaves.  We 
see  them  pierced  by  balls  and  torn  with  shells,  in  the  trenches, 
by  torts,  and  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  charge,  where  men  be- 
come iron,  with  nerves  of  steel. 

We  are  with  them  in  the  prisons  of  hatred  and  famine; 
but  human  speech  can  never  tell  what  they  endured. 

We  are  at  home  when  the  news  comes  that  they  are  dead. 
We  see  the  maiden  in  the  shadow  of  her  first  sorrow.  We  see 
the  silvered  head  of  the  old  man  bowed  with  the  last  grief. 

The  past  rises  before  us,  and  we  Bee  -1.000.000  of  human 
beings  governed  by  the  lash — we  see  them  bound  hand  and 
foot — we  hear  the  strokes  of  cruel  whips,  we  see  the  hounds 
tracking  women  through  tangled  swamps.  We  see  babes  sold 
Irom  the  breasts  of  mothers.  Cruelty  unspeakable.  Outrage 
infinite! 


**ig 


Four  million  bodies  in  chains,  4,000,000  souls  in  fetters. 
All  the  sacred  relations  of  wife,  mother,  father  and  child 
trampled  beneath  the  brutal  feet  of  might.  And  all  this  was 
done  under  our  own  beautiful  banner  of  the  free. 

The  past  rises  before  us.  We  hear  the  roar  and  shriek  of 
the  bursting  shell.  The  broken  fetters  fall.  These  heroes 
died.  We  look.  Instead  of  slaves  we  see  men  and  women  and 
children.  The  wand  of  progress  touches  the  auction  block, 
tne  slave-pen,  the  whipping  post,  and  we  see  homes  and  fire- 
sides and  schoolhouses  and  books,  and  where  all  was  want  and 
crime  and  cruelty  and  fear,  w*e  see  the  faces  of  the  free. 

These  heroes  are  dead.  They  died  for  liberty,  they  died 
for  us.  They  are  at  rest.  They  sleep  in  the  land  they  made 
free,  under  the  flag  they  rendered  stainless,  under  the  solemn 
pines,  the  sad  hemlocks,  the  tearful  willows  and  the  embracing 
vines.  They  sleep  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  clouds,  careless 
alike  of  sunshine  or 
windowless  Palace  of 
red  with  other  wars, 
the  midst  of  battle  in 
they  found  the 
have  one  sentiment 
and  dead:  Cheers 
for  the  dead. 


of  storm,  each  in  the 
Rest.  Earth  may  run 
they  are  at  peace.  In 
the  roar  of  conflict, 
serenity  of  death.  I 
for  the  soldiers,  living 
for   the   living;   tears 
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The  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  increases  with  the 
years,  and,  though  those  who  were  contemporary  with 
him  are  now  greatly  in  the  minority,  the  younger  gen 
©ration  seem  to  love  and  revere  his  memory  even  more 
than  those  who  recall  the  sad  day  of  his  death.  At  that 
time  it  was  not  realized  that  "Old  Abe"  would  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  world's  most  remarkable  and 
best  beloved  men,  wearing  the  crown  of  immortality,  for 
the  dust  of  strife  was  upon  his  garments, and  the  weap- 
ons of  war  had  but  recently  been  east  from  his  hand. 
But  gradually,  as  the  smoke  of  conflict  drifted  away 
and  the  political  rancors  and  criticisms  were  forgotten, 
there  arose  in  beauty  and  majesty  the  noble,  lovable 
and  illustrious  personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  this 
great  man  the  words  of  Shakespeare  do  not  apply  when 
he  said,  "The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the 
good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones,"  for  with  Lin- 
coln it  was  just  the  reverse.  The  common,  the  utilitarian, 
the  practical  phases  of  his  life  have  lapsed  into  for- 
getfulness,  while  he  lives  "to-day  in  a  spiritually  ideal 
light,  with  the  people  ever  treasuring  up  the  reminis- 
cences of  his  tender  heart,  fervent  patriotism  and  unique. 
unerring  wisdom.  Even  the  Democratic  New  York 
World  remarked  not  many  years  after  his  assassination, 
regarding  the  observance  by  many  cities  of  Lincoln's 
birthday,  that  it  "may  be  accepted"  as  a  prophecy  of 
the  time,  not  far  distant,  when  this  day  will  be  ob- 
served, as  the  birthday  of  Washington  now  is,  as  a  na- 
tional holiday.  Washington  founded  the  Union.  Lin- 
coln saved  it." 

Yet  Lincoln  was  not  a  person  of  pre-eminent  intellec- 
ual  power  like  Alexander  Hamilton,  nor  was  he  a 
mighty  orator  like  Daniel  Webster,  but  he  was  never- 
theless a  greater  man  than  either.  This  superiority 
did  not  consist  in  mere  mental  gifts  and  acquirements, 
but  it  dwelt  in  his  character,  in  his  unified  personality 
made  up  of  social,  moral  and  spiritual  excellencies.  He 
had  not  the  erudition  of  schools,  but  he  possessed  the 
culture  of  an  honest,  kind,  sympathetic  and  .sensitive 
heart.  His  oratory  was  not  finished  and  classic,  bul  it 
had  in  it  a  profound  logic,  a  deep  undercurrent  of  sin- 
cerity and  settled  conviction.  He  was  eminently  hu- 
man, devoid  of  artificialities;  laughter  was  his  de- 
light, but  his  seamed  face  was  frequently  bedewed  with 
tears  as  the  grief  and  pathos  el'  tin'  desperate  days  of 
the  Civil  War  bowed  down  his  stalwart  frame.  And  he 
was  a  seer;  be  had  infinite  faith  in  God  and  man  and 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  future  and  to  be  able  to  foretell 
events;  he  had  premonitions  and  dreams  which  were 
realized;  he  said  he  believed  he  would  not  survive  the 
close  of  the  war.  -lust  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
lie  prayed  fervently  that  victory  might  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Union,  and  he  arose  from  his  knees  with  peace 
in  his  soul  and  with  the  conviction  that  his  petition  had 
been  granted.  At  Ford's  Opera  House;  these  words  were 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Lincoln:  "Mary.  1  need  vest.  1  know 
what  we  will  do;  after  this  administration  is  over  we 
will  go  abroad.     1  would  like  to  travel  through  Europe, 


and  J  have  a  desire  To  vi-it  the  Rolj   Land    and  especifll- 
ly  would  I  like,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tread   the 
ground  that  Jesus  trod.     1  would  like  to  wall,  the  rtn 
of  -Jerusalem.''     These  an-  -aid  to  have  been   bU  last 
words. 

Such    are    the    characteristics,    very    briefly    noted, 
which  made  and  maintain  the  glorious  renown  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln — not    mere    ability    as    tie-    world    defines 
the  term,  but  genuine  greatness  of  soul  under  the  power. 
inspiration  and    direction    of    divine    influence.      Mere 
intellectual  acquirements  and   smartness  have  generally 
but  a  brief  season  of  fame,  for  they  are  knitted  nr 
passing    scenes    and    conditions    of    the    ephemeral    dav. 
and  when  these  disappear  everything  superficial  will  be 
lost   with  them.     But  having,  as  Lincoln  did.  the 
mental    and   worthy   components   of   character,    pur 
and  exalted  by  Christian  faith,   when   he  was  called  t< 
a  great  trust  and  opportunity  he  was  not  found  want- 
ing, while  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  common  I 
of  humanity    hastened    To   bestow    upon    him    its   love 
honor. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  Lincoln's  personality 
which  should  be  mentioned.  He  was  of  a  de.-ply  poetic 
nature,  a  fact  that  his  angular  frame  and  rugged  features 
would  seem  not  t < .  suggest.  There  belonged  to  him 
also  a  tendency  to  melancholia,  a  condition  of  mind 
which  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment When  in  his  youth  the  girl.  Ann  Rutledge,  upoi 
whom  he  had  set  the  wealth  of  his  great  heart's 
tion.  was  torn  from  him  by  the  hand  of  death,  he  was 
for  weeks  inconsolable  while  his  reason  tottered  on  its 
throne.  He  went  aimlessly  and  sorrowfully  about 
saying  piteously,  "'Oh:  1  can  never  he  reconciled  t» 
have  the  snow,  the  rain  and  the  storm  beat  upon  hei 
grave!"  He  carried  the  memory  of  ibis  great  s, irrov. 
of  his  young  manhood  to  the  grave;  for  a  poetic  soul 
such  as  his  is  most  susceptible  to  the  pangs  of  grief  and 
never  forgets  the  objects  of  its  affection. 

Though  the  portraits  of  Lincoln  exhibil   plain  and 
unattractive   features,  except   thai   one  or  two  of   ins 
earlier  ones  depict   a   handsome  young   man.   those   wh< 
knew  him   intimately  say  that    he  posseted   a   beautiful 
face.     This,  however,   is  .said  to  have  existed   not  in  the 
lineaments  of  themselves,   but    in   the  rare  and  transfig- 
uring  expressions   which    would    illuminate   them,    while 
his   smile   was   one   i^\'    unspeakable    beauty.      This 
phase  of  Lincoln's  personal  appearance  which  has 
lost   to  the  world,  except   as  his  biographers  may  in  a 
measure  communicate  it   to  their  readers,   but   the  most 
discerning    and    eloquent    words    can    never    relies 
light    of   a    beautiful    character   in    the   (bad    lines   of   a 
portrait. 

Who  can  measure  the  extern  of  the  salutary 
influence  upon  posterity  of  so  good  and  great  a  man* 
The  liberating  of  the  slaves  and  the  saving  of  the  Union, 
era-making  as  were  these  events,  have  perhaps 
transcended  by  the  uplifting  teachings  oi  Lincoln's 
as  it  has  been,  and  is  and  ever  will  be,  studied  by  mul- 
titudes of  men. — Pittsburgh  Christian  AJv< 
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Ir^l|a»<3-t  ILockiiart  Landels 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  Brilliant  Study  of  the  Great  Emancipator  by  a  Young  Scotch- 
man who  also  gave  up  his  life  in  the  Cause  of  Human  Freedom 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  Republican,  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
with  a  majority  of  nearly  500,000  over 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Democrat. 

Seldom,  surely,  have  sheer  force  of  in- 
tellect and  transparent  sincerity  of  soul 
won  so  huge  a  triumph!.  He  had  no 
friends  at  court.  He  bribed  no  man,  he 
forced  no  man,  he  entreated  no  man.  Only 
the  power  of  his  matchless  eloquence  and 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality  carried 
him  to  victory.  He  had  triumphed,  and 
yet,  in  truth,  the  battle  was  only  now  be- 
ginning. He  had  conquered  adversity; 
would  prosperity  conquer  him?  He  had 
kept  his  hands  clean  and  his  soul  pure 
through  the  coarse  temptations  of  the 
backwoods.  Would  he  let  the  subtle  lust 
of  power  or  the  spoils  of  office  soil  and 
stain  them?  He  had  never  lost  heart 
through  the  darkness  of  trial  and  disap- 
pointment. Will  he  lose  his  head  in  the 
limelight  of  fame  and  fortune?  I  think 
not,  for  he  has  learned  to  rule  his  spirit — 
lie  is  competent  for  the  lesser  task,  to  rule 
his  country.  He  has  ever  held  the  reins 
upon  his  passions;  the  reins  of  government 
will  lie  lightly  in  his  hands.    Yet  there  are 


ncrly  busyborlies 
who  swarmed  to 
see  and  hear  and 
feel  the  new  celebrity,  who 
staied  and  talked  and  stared 
again,  as  though  he  were 
cheese  to  be  probed  and  tast- 
ed and  commented  on.  And 
the  worse  hosts  of  toadies, 
seeking  well-paid  offices  in  the 
new  administration,  invading  the 
privacy  of  his  very  home  with 
their  importunate  impertinence. 
And  those  -other  hosts,  worst  of 
all,  amateur  Presidents,  anxious 
to  find  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
knowing,  it  seems,  what  he  ought 
to  do  and  what  they  would  do 
were  they  in  his  shoes — where, 
indeed,  they  never  will  be.  But 
he  will  satisfy  none.  He  will 
promise  no  favors,  foreshadow 
no  policy.  The  orator  is  dumb. 
The  wizard's  tongue  is  silent. 
Only  sometimes,  if  they  press 
too  far,  he  tells  them  a  back- 
woods story,  at  which  they  can- 
not help  but  laugh,  but  go  with 
anger  fuming  in  their  hearts, 
not  caring  for  the  moral  of  the 
tale.  Yet  still  the  deep  furrows 
on  his  face  grow  deeper  still  and 
new  lines  of  care  are  drawn 
around  his  mouth  and  a  deeper 
sadness  creeps  into  his  eyes. 
Why  should  he  lay  bare  his  heart 
to  their  rude  gaze  or  let  their 
rofane  eyes  desecrate  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Ms  soul?  So  he  swal- 
lows his  pain  and  turns  them  off 
with  laughter.  But  the  story  goes  abroad 
that  the  new  President  is  a  fool,  a  careless 
jester.  Rome  is  burning  and  he  fiddles. 
The  country  is  on  the  verge  of  revolution, 
of  civil  war,  and  still  he  sits,  telling  his 
tales  with  shallow-pated  mirth. 

No  wonder  his  face  grew  deeply  lined. 
He  loved  his  country  too  well  to  see  it 
split  in  twain.  He  loved  his  countrymen 
too  well  to  send  the  war-fiends  down  upon 
them.  Should  he  save  his  country  in  their 
blood  or  should  he  save  them  in  the  utter 
ruin   of   his   country? 

*  #  * 
But  the  months  fly  quickly  past,  and 
now  he  must  leave  for  Washington,  leave 
his  home  and  the  friends  he  has  proved 
in  his  poverty,  the  honest,  homely  faces 
he  has  learned  to  trust,  leave  them  for 
the  mad  center  of  the  nation's  polities, 
when  even  at  that  moment  men  are  prim- 
ing pistols  with  which  to  murder  him, 
where  the  fate  of  a  continent  is  hanging 
in  the  balance  and  the  touch  of  his  fin- 
ger is  to  turn  the  scale.  Springfield  sta- 
tion had  never  seen  such  a  crowd,  for  is 
not  Abe  Lincoln  leaving  for.  the  White 
House — honest,     simple-hearted     Abe,     at 


uirrc  as  poor  as  ne;  great,  strong, 
Abe,  who  had  won  a  comer  for  himself 
in  every  heart,  old  and  young.  And  the 
tears  welled  to  their  eyes  as  they  looked 
at  him,  for  he  was  going  out  of  their 
lives,  and  would  he  return?  Going  away 
just  as  he  came,  quietly,  humrjly,  with  no 
pride  that  he  was  President,  no  fuss,  no 
airs — just  the  same  old  Abe  that  had  come 
to  them  barefooted.  Only  his  face  is  very 
serious  and  his  grey  eyes  very  sad  and 
earnest.  And  so  the  train  takes  him  out 
of  their  sight,  away  to  his  destiny,  and 
they  stand  silent,  and  cannot  swallow 
that  great  lump  in  their  throats. 

Very  different  are  the  crowds  that 
surge  and  heave  and  jostle  Tound  the 
White  House,  far  as  the  eyes  can  reach. 
Many  a  scowling  face  is  there,  many  a 
hidden  pistol,  many  a  muttered  curse 
upon  the  "backwoods  lawyer"  and  all 
he  stands  for.  What  will  he  say  to  them? 
The  South  is  arming  to  the  teeth.  Will 
he  threaten  them  with  vengeance?  The 
breach  is  widening  every  moment.  Will 
he  yield  them  their  demands  and  beg 
them  back  again?  "No!"  he  says.  He 
will  give  them  justice.  If  war  there  is 
to  be,  the  first  shot  will  not  be  his.  He 
has  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
slavery  where  already  it  is  established; 
but  he  will  not  allow  it  one  step  North 
or  West.  Always  above  and  before  all 
else  he  will  save  the  Union.  And  he  re- 
monstrates with  them  for  their  hastiness, 
pleads  with  them  as  a  brother,  and  he 
closes  thus — 

"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passions 
may  have  strained,  they  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriot-grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angel  of  our  na- 
ture." 

So  he  speaks  the  words  of  peace  and 
of  goodwill,  without  a  trace  of  bitter- 
ness, yet  with  an  undertone  of  firmness 
and  quiet  strength  that  warns  them  that 
should,  the  worst  come  he  will  not  fail 
the  men  who   have   so  trusted  him. 

And  up  beside  him  stands  a  little  man, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois, 
holding   the    President's   hat. 

But  the  words  of  loving  kindness  fall 
on  deaf  ears  and  strong  hearts.  Even  as 
he  talked  of  peace,  fingers  were  closing 
on  triggers,  and  one  month  later  the  first 
Southern  gun  spoke  against  Fort  Sum- 
ter, announcing  to  the  world  that  Civil 
War  was   loose. 

Thus  began  four  years  of  waking  night- 
mare, when  men  dreamed  hideous  dreams, 
and  waked  to  find  the  truth  was  worse 
tenfold;  when  fathers,  white  with  anger, 
drove  their  sons  from  off  their  thresholds; 
when  sons  took  arms  against  the  fathers, 
whom  they  loved  more  than  life,  but  could 
not  love  more  than  honor;  when  gaunt 
death  sat  grinning  on  every  doorstep,  and 
palefaced  women  ran  for  the  morning 
paper,  yet  dared  not  let  their  shaking 
fingers  open  it,  lest  they  find  that  name 
in  one  of  those  long,   black  columns. 

And  what  of  President  Lincoln,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy?  Never  was  greater 
burden  placed  on  man's  shoulders.  With 
aching  heart  he  calls  for  men  to  go  fight 
their  countrymen.  He  sends  powder,  shot, 
and  cannon  to  blast  the  lives  of  the  men 
he  loves.  And  all  the  grief  and  anguish 
of  the  stricken  people  seems  gathered  up 
and  focussed  in  the  great  tender  heart 
of  him  who  is  their  representative.  The 
lines  of  laughter  are  dying  from  his  face 
and  the   lines    of   sorrow   multiplying. 

"Rn+  w  must  not.  could  not,  indulcre  his 
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